° By Kristelle Angelli 
Army enforces law with Manhgine aire 


fatal violence in Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil - A drug traf- 
ficker was shot and killed in the first death 
related to the army’s takeover of Rio law 
enforcement to combat rampant crime and 
violence. 

The. trafficker was in a car that at- 
tempted to speed past an army blockade at 
the main entrance to the Urubu hillside 
shantytown Saturday. 

The army began to take control of city 
law enforcement almost a month ago, block- 
ading and combing through Rio slums con- 
trolled by traffickers. More than 80 percent 
of Rio’s 6 million residents support the 
policy. 


Republicans look for 
tough stand with Bosnia 


























































Dr. Susan Summerfield announced Mon- 
day that she has resigned as dean of the 
undergraduate college to become a professor 
in the Department of Fine Arts. Her resigna- 
tion is effective as of June 30. 

Summerfield will take a sabbatical during 
the fall of1995 to complete several music 


ily, she said in a letter to faculty. In January of 
1996, she will join the Fine Arts department. 
Summerfield said she told the administra- 
tion when she came to St. Michael’s in 1991 
that she did not intend to serve as dean for 
more than three years. 

She said she believes that the most produc- 
tive way for faculty to become faculty leaders 
is through a three- to five-year term as an 
administrator. It is then best to return to 


Washington, D.C. - Republican con- 
gressional leaders talk of a tougher stand 
ton Bosnia. ? 
| Incomin ‘Senate Majority Leader Bob Pier est 
| Dole would withdraw UN peacekeepers,| 
lift the arms embargo that keeps the Mus- | 
lims from getting weapons, and begin 
bombing. He says "robust bombing" of 
Bosnian Serbs could make them negotiate. 

Incoming House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich says the West should also be 
ready to use force in Bosnia to stop the 
Serbs from mounting an offensive. 

But top Clinton administration offi- 
cials prefer negotiations. Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher says bombing could 
start terror in the Balkans, dragging the US 
into the war. 
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Staff Writers 


The Student Association’s financial 
records are a maze of purchase orders, infor- 
mal agreements and generally accepted prac- 
tices, some of which are tracked by the 
college's Controller's office. 

But an investigation by The Defender 
showed that the S.A. is not meeting the record- 
keeping requirements established by its own 
Constitution. The S.A.'s Finance Commit- 
tee was responsible for allocating $201,800 
in student fees last year. 

The S.A. Constitution states that the S.A.'s 
Secretary of Finance "shall be responsible 
for the maintenance of accurate monthly au- 
dits" and that its Finance Committee shall 
"keep full and up-to-date records on file of 
the expenditures of all S.A. funded organiza- 
tions.” 

James Pitney, former secretary of finance 
who resigned in September, said he did not 
keep written audits. He said he checked fi- 
nancial records prepared by the controller's 
office every month. The Controller's records 
were made available to The Defender. 
"(Among) everything I encountered, 99 
percent I actually signed for, so I’ve got a 
pretty good sense of where (money is spent)," 
he said. 

A request by The Defender to review S.A. 


Clinton goes to security 
summit in Hungary 
Budapest, Hungary - President Clinton trav- 
elled to Hungary for a 52-nation security 
summit. 

The president and leaders from through- 
out Europe, plus Russia and Canada, are 
supposed to approve a document outlining 
ways to prevent future flare-ups in Europe 
- such as the current war in Bosnia. 

But diplomats preparing the document 
say Russia is holding up an agreement on 
several sections, apparently due to fears of 
losing influence in Europe. 


stories from the AP wire 


And I quote... 


"Of all the things we ought 
to be discussing about school, 
this is not even high on the 
list. We ought to propose a 
moment of algebra." 

eRichard Mills, Vermont 
|| Education Commissioner on 
|| school prayer 


4 5 





projects and spend more time with her fam-- 


teaching and scholarship, the most important 


S. A. violates record-keeping requirements 
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Dr. Susan Summerfield 


aspects of higher education, she said. If a 
professor is an administrator for too long, he 
or she tends to lose touch with problems of 
the classroom, she said. 

“T believe that it’s time for anew dean and 
that my work is essentially done,” 


fin ncial records showed that only a minor — 


-portionofspending documents were on filein 
the S.A. office. There were no minutes ofthe 


Finance Committee meetings at which money 
was allocated to student groups (see related 
story below). 

S.A. President Michael Richard said that 
the new Secretary of Finance, Courtney Ryan, 
will begin to do the monthly audits. 

College Controller Steve Karcher said itis 
not unusual for a campus group to depend 
upon his office to keep its financial records. 















By Dana Fronczak 
and Tom Corr 
Staff Writers 


Due to a budget mistake of $50,000, the 
Student Association had to uniformly cut 
groups 11.25 percent across the board dur- 
ing the 1993-1994 budget process, accord- 
ing to former Secretary of Finance James 
Pitney. 

But many groups were not reduced this 
amount. 

Budgets were cut anywhere from 35.7 
percent (Strabotomy) to 22.3 percent (Ad- 
vertising Committee) to 9.6 percent (the 
Executive Board). 

This was after S.A. funded groups sub- 





S.A. budget reductions scrutinized 
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Summerfield said. 

President Paul Reiss said “Summerfield 
was the first to fill the position of dean of the 
undergraduate college at St. Michael’s; pre- 
viously the responsibilities of that position 
had to be filled by the vice president for 
academic affairs to whom 35 separate offices 
or departments reported.” 

Reiss said Summerfield has provided lead- 
ership in areas of curriculum and faculty 
development and working with the faculty in 
departments and in committees. 

“It has been valuable to have in Dean 
Summerfield a person who understands the 
important relationship between good schol- 
arship and good teaching and the need to 
promote that relationship in every possible 
way,” Reiss said. 

Dr. John McDonald, vice president for 
academic affairs, said that although he re- 
spects Summerfield’s decision, he regrets 

continued on page three 


- Major: purchases, such as t-shirts for 


sciiewiie, events and automobile rentals, 


are well scrutinized, according to “Karcher. 
Other kinds of expenditures, including use of 
credit cards, petty cash and Benway's taxi 
tickets, are left to the control and regulation 
of the S.A. 

To track how money was being spent, the 
Defender obtained the monthly financial 
records of the Executive Board’s account for 
the 1993-1994 fiscal year, which ends June 

continued on page five 





mitted a budget and went through the tradi- 
tional process of meeting with the Finance 
Committee to decide on apporporiate cuts. 

Pitney said that all groups were warned 
that the number compromised between the 
Finance Committee and each group was not 
final. 

Strabotomy Co-editor Terence Mickey 
said the committee made that clear, but told 
them it would only be an 11.25 percent cut. 

"We said to them, 'Okay, you made a 
mistake, so you can (reimburse) us next 
semester’. They told us that they didn’t 
make a mistake." 

Several groups were cut at or near the 
proposed reduction, such as the Diversity 
continued on page three 





Just how stressed are you? 


(Stress levels are on a scale of one to 
five; one being calm and five being 
extremely stressed) B 


Compiled by Dave Grenier 


50 students were surveyed 
B 15 
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Campus Security Log 


Security report from 11/28/94 to 12/04/94 
Compiled by Corporal David MacPeek 


Campus Scene... 





11/28 
1:04 a.m. - Brought student at 
Alumni a portable heater. Regis- 
ters were cool, but the room was 
not cold. However, found many 
rooms the same way, (about 55 
degrees), called H.V.A.C, they will 
handle it Monday morning. 
4:14 p.m. - Took report from pro- 
fessor of a stolen scale from Sci- 
ence. 
7:15 p.m. - Student reported being 
hit by a snowball while in the 
Rotunda. She didn't know who 
threw it. No serious injury. 
8:50 p.m. - No hot water in 
Founders Hall. Checked boiler, 
all OK. Called on-duty H.V.A.C. 
Person forgot turn on circulation 
pumps today. Reset and all okay. 
11/29 
12: 15a.m.-TH300 laundry room 
door unsecured. 
1:30 a.m. - Interior door in St. 
Edmund's lobby banging, found 


1:35a.m. - Assisted with intoxicated 
female in Joyce Hall. 

1:58 a.m. - Transported intoxicated 
student to Fanny Allen ER. 

-2a.m. - Stopped non-student check- 
ing vehicle door in Ryan lot, saw 
him come out of Ryan with student. 
He said he knew the owner and got 
into his vehicle. 

2:50 a.m. - Transported three fe- 
males from Fanny Allen ER to Lyons 
Hall. 

12/01 
8:20 a.m. - Transported two 
firefighters to the fire house fora call 
in Malletts Bay. 
9:10 a.m. - Transported three 
firefighters to the fire house fora call 
at Fanny Allen Hospital. 
4:50 p.m. - Larceny complaint from 
Sloane Mini cafe. 

9:50 p.m. - Resident of TH 300s 
called to report that a manhole had 
caved in on the 300s field and she 
fell into it. No injuries. Placed board 


10:50 p.m. - Found Ross/Tarrant 
wide open. No one called dispatch 
and there was no Student Assis- 
tant in the building. 

12/03 
2:13 a.m. - Vermont-registered 
white Ford Tempo in the 300s lot 
across from tennis court has left 
front wheel missing, possibly sto- 
len. Couldn't make contact, left 
message on machine. 
11:15 a.m. - Checked on vehicle 
mentioned above. Father was fin- 
ishing changing the tire. The tire | 
was not stolen. 
8:50 p.m. -Medical assist in 
McCarthy lobby; patient refused 
transport. 
9:46 p.m. - Medical assist in Joves 
Hall; intoxicated female trans- 
ported to Fanny Allen. 
10:25 p.m. - Intoxicated female on 
Ryan 4th floor. 

12/04 
12:19 a.m. - Medical assist in Ryan 











Gingrich's class caused concern 


In 1993, House Minority Whip Newt Gingrich, a conservative 
Republican who represented Georgia's sixth district in suburban north 
Atlanta, taught a course at the Kennesaw State College in Georgia. 

The September course, "Renewing American Civilization," caused 
an uproar when faculty and students who were concerned abouta state- 
funded school offering classroom space and supporting services to be 
a platform for a politician. 

Criticism intensified when it was discovered that some funds for 
the class were received from GOPAC, a Washington-based Republi- 
can political action committee which is chaired by Gingrich. 

Supporters of the course accused course detractors of attempting to 
muzzle the outspoken politician under a cloak of "political correct- 
ness." 


In addition to funds from GOPAC, the 10-week class is bankrolled 
by foundations and private organizations that have contributed to 
Gingrich's various political campaigns. GOPAC was even suspected 
of planning the curriculum of the course. 

Gingrich caused a furor when he told the Sentinel, the Kennesaw 
State newspaper, that he would allow Democrats, but not liberals, into 
the class. 

"I'm not going to engage in a long debate about whether or not 
America exists. There are thousands of courses offered in America 
every year by liberals who believe in multicultural philosophy, and 
liberals who believe the welfare state is working," he said, "If I called 
them and said you must let me into your classroom and debate you, 
they'd be offended." 

Gingrich's course highlighted lectures of topics such as private 
enterprise and saving the inner city. 


Ethics and the Internet: 


door closer broken. Work order 
made out. 

2.a.m. - Reset Science elevator for 
custodial. 

9:30 a.m. - Towed CT registered 
car out of Ross faculty/staff area. 
11 a.m. - Attempted to tow MA 
registered car out of handicapped 
area. Owner, a non-student, came 
to move car. He was asked to 
remain until wrecker arrived. 
10:56 p.m. - Found intoxicated 
student on the Joyce south steps. 
Called Rescue and RD. 

10:59 p.m. - RD of Joyce found an 
intoxicated Stndent in a room. 


over hole until grounds crew arrived 


at 11 p.m. 


10:15 p.m. - Second noise complaint 


at TH 300s. 


11:40 p.m. - Report that hole in 300's 


field had been repaired. 


11:45 p.m. - Observed intoxicated 
female student walking from Ryan 
Lot area. Stopped her and friend that 


was assisting at Lyons Hall. 
12/02 


1:30 a.m. - Stopped cab from Air- 
porton Campus Road and gave warn- 
ing about exceeding the speed limit. 


7:45 a.m. - Motor vehicle accident. 


_ 9:10p.m.- - Secured four rooms in St. _ 


Ist floor north bathroom. Student 
was transported by UVM Rescue 
to Fanny Allen ER. Student had 
been visiting student in Ryan Hall 
for Sophomore Semi. 
1 a.m. - Called to Alliot lobby to 
administer Alco-Sensor test to a 
female student. Arrived and met 
with two other officers in Lobby. 
Student was intoxicated, but was 
not transported to ACT 1. 
2:36a.m. “Fue amon hans 
floor. 
5:08 a.m. - Called to TH100s by. 
RC. Someone threw a bot le 


_ through her living room \ 


257" 


‘Will file work 

6:40 am. - - Transported f 
student from Fanny Ape Be to 
Ryan Hall. oe 
4:30 p.m. - Report of someone | 
firing a BB gunatthe 300TH from, 
the woods. A as 





| | Transporte C1. Edmund's, all were unlocked. 

Oo. oS 9:26 p.m. - Complaint of large eroup 
onthe 4th floor of Alumni, responded 
‘with RD, confiscated bowling ball 
that was being rolled down corridor. 
10:35 p.m. - Medical assist at Lyons 
Hall, intoxicated female. 


Colleges cope with abuses 


Pornographic pictures smuggled into the computers of a nuclear 
weapons lab for national distribution; an MIT student indicted for 
sharing more than $1 million in copyrighted software; a $45,000 
settlement for alleged on-line harassment. 

These are just a few examples of how the Internet, once a tightly 
knit community of academics and scientists, is colliding with the real 
world, or at least the virtual real world. 

"The computer network has become the student center," Andrew 
Wright, a student at Harvard University, said. By the end of 1993, 25 
percent of public four-year colleges provided computer hook-ups and e 
network acess in dorm rooms Blue lights boost AIDS awareness 

But if computers are becoming the student center, it is often a loud 4 
and sometimes criminal place. Take for instance, "flaming," By Allison E. Marino the lights because blue is acolorof ter after the ceremony, said. 
or purposely going on-line to rile others by being obnoxious. There's Staff Writer healing and hope. The campaign of blue lights 
even an organization of proud flamers who, among other things, This year, aceremony washeld makes a simple but serious state- 
entered a discussion group of bereaved cat owners suggesting that in front of Alliot Hall, where the ment: Stop AIDS. College students 
portions of the feline corpses make interesting sexual diversions. lights are visible to everyone. need to become more aware of the 

Harassment such as racial and sexual slurs also make up the bulk "My hope is that the blue lights —_ dangers of the AIDS virus. 
of on-line complaints. A Texas A&M professor received death threats will at least make students think "By the year 2000, one in 40 
after someone used his password and sent racially offensive e-mail to about making educated and wise college students will be HIV posi- 
college campuses in four states. decisions about sex. The lights area _ tive," Craig Mitchell, a St. Michael’ s 

Other examples include three women who received a settlement visual reminder to stop and think alumnus, said. HIV is the virus 
of $15,000 each from their university, claiming they were sexually (about AIDS)," Bullock said. which causes AIDS. 


1:30. m. - Request to go to Joyce - 
Hall for intoxicated student. Trans- 
ported one female to Fanny Allen 
emergency room. ee 


Editor's note: Four inca icated soidents. were transported from St. Michael's to the Fanny Allen hospi due 4 
to intoxication. Another student was taken to ACT 1. There were also six students reported as intoxicate who 
were not taken to Fanny Allen. 





St. Michael’s College partici- 
pated in "World AIDS Day" last 
Thursday by lighting a tree deco- 
rated with blue lights. 

The lights are asymbol of AIDS 
awareness in a national campaign 
to show concern and support for 
those infected with the AIDS virus 


harassed on an on-line campus bulletin board. A student faced up to 
five years in prison after pleading guilty to threatening on-line to kill 
President Clinton, his wife and daughter. Another student also faces 
criminal charges after he threatened the president with an e-mail 
message. 


Study says when parents 
pay, students spend more 


Students who count on parents to foot the bill for school spend a lot 
more money in college than students who are paying their own way, 
Says a new study by the U.S. Census bureau. 

According to the study, independent students spend an average of 
$1,923 a year, compared to the $4,387 spent by students who don't pay 
for college. Many students who need financial aid still sometimes take 
up part-time jobs to get by. Sometimes these students get bitter over 
students who have their education paid for. 

"T always hear people say that they deliver pizza for beer money," 
Lester Birden, an independent student, said, "That's fine, but I do it to 
pay for my classes and my rent." 


stories from the College Press Service 


and for the search for a cure. 

"It’s a light of hope, a light of 
support," Stacia Bullock, associate 
dean of student life, said. Bullock 
first brought the campaign to cam- 
pus four years ago. 

"It’s a different way to try and 
reach people." she said. 

Originally, blue light bulbs had 
been sold in Alliot Hall for stu- 
dents, faculty, and visitors to put in 
their windows to raise AIDS aware- 
ness. 

The "BLUELIGHTS CAM- 
PAIGN" was originally started in 
1988 by David Willers of San Fran- 
cisco. After he saw his brother die 
of AIDS, he began the campaign to 
show national concern about the 
deadly virus and bring awareness to 
others. 

The color blue was chosen for 


"By the year 2000, one in 


"The whole world should be in- 
volved in this. Everyone should help 
each other by knowing about AIDS, 
and learning about protecting each 





40 college students will 
be HIV positive,” 

°Craig Mitchell 

St. Michael’s alumnus 





The goal of the campaign is to 
see blue lights shining across the 
United States. St. Michael’s was the 
first to bring the campaign to Ver- 
mont, and blue lights can be seen in 
20 to 30 states throughout the coun- 


"We'll pray for those who have 
AIDS and do our best to do our own 
small part in a large nationwide 
project," Father Mike Cronogue, 
who blessed the tree with holy wa- 


other," said Rasha Hashem- 
Benseba, a graduate student. 

"When we come by this tree, it 
will remind us to pray for those with 
AIDS and to pray that our legisla- 
tors will be motivated to spend the 
resources and the dollars to help 
find a cure," Cronogue said. 


Correction 


In the article about interna- 
tional students and Thanksgiv- 


ing, Gabriel Cadenas, adjunct 
professor of modern languages, 
was mistakenly identified as a 
student. The Defender regrets 
the error. 
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Rathgeb leaves legacy of caring 


By Dave Grenier 
Staff Writer 


Distinguished St. Michael’ s the- 
ater pioneer and breast cancer activ- 
ist Joanne Rathgeb died Saturday, 
Nov. 19 of the disease she fought 
nine years to overcome. She was 
64. 

The professor, actress, director 
and activist founded the St. 
Michael’s theater program when she 
arrived in 1958 with her husband, 
Donald. 

Appearing in more than 100 pro- 
ductions, Rathgeb pleased audiences 
in such performances as Adelaide 
in "Guys and Dolls," and Mother 
Superior in "Nunsense." 

Rathgeb chaired the St. 
Michael’s Fine Arts Department for 
three years, playing a significant 
role in the development of the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

When Rathgeb was diagnosed 
with breast cancer in 1985, she be- 
gan to teach others about the disease 
using the knowledge she gained 
from her experiences. Vermont 
ranks eighth in breast cancer deaths 
in the nation. 

Rathgeb made many women 
aware of the seriousness of breast 
cancer. She was the creator of "A 
Day of Remembrance, Resolution 
and Recovery," and pressured state 





officials for more money for breast 
cancer research. 

Rathgeb gathered 14,000 letters 
from Vermonters and sent them to 
the Vermont congressional delega- 
tion in Washington. She also orga- 
nized a tribute before the Senate, 
reading names of breast cancer vic- 
tims. The names were enshrined in 
the Senate Record. 

Two years ago, Joanne Rathgeb 
pushed for a statewide listing of 
breast cancer victims and asked 
President Clinton for a plan to end 
breast cancer. 

Rathgeb retired from the stage 
in 1993 after her performance in 
"Marvin’s Room." However, she 
assisted with many plays. 

Rathgeb received many awards 
for her lifetime achievements, win- 


ning the Elizabeth Canyon Award 
from the Vermont Women in Higher 
Education. She earned the 
Burlington Professional Women's 
Outstanding Achievement award, 
and the New England Regional 
award for outstanding artistic 
achievement by the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival. 

Rathgeb was the only St. 
Michael’s professor to be awarded 
all three of the college’s highest 
achievements. A memorial fund has 
been created in her name. 

Rathgeb was born March 21, 
1930, in Terre Haute, Ind. and at- 
tended Indiana State University 
where she earned her Bachelors de- 
gree in theater and Masters degree 
in English. 

She went on to do post-graduate 
work at the Catholic University of 
America, and toured with the Catho- 
lic University Repertory Theater for 
two years. Rathgeb also taughtat St. 
Mary’s College in South Bend, Ind. 

Rathgeb performed with several 
national theater companies until her 
early career led her to Vermont. 

She is survived by her husband 
of 34 years, her four children, her 
granddaughter, sister, brother, 
nieces and nephews. She is also 
remembered by friends and col- 
leagues. 
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Six cars were damaged when a drunk student crashed his car into them. There were $10,000 in damages. 


Student crashes parked cars 


By Matthew Evans 
Staff Writer 


A 20-year-old St. Michael’s stu- 
dent drove his car into five parked 
cars behind Ryan Hall in the early 
morning of November 18, officials 
said. 

Peter Soons, Director of Safety 
and Security, said the cars damaged 
were parked near the tennis courts 
closest to Bergeron. 


No one was hurt in the crash. 

Hector Soucy was charged with 
his second drunk driving offense 
and driving without a license, Sgt. 
Jeffrey Barton of the Colchester 
Police Department said. 

Soucy’s car drove up over the 
lawn in front of the Bergeron build- 
ing and hit a parked car, which in 
turn hit other cars parked by the 
tennis courts. 


Two of the cars, including 


S.A. cuts hit some harder 


continued from page one 
Coalition, International Student 
Affairs, and the Education Club. 
Some were not cut at all after 


the initial, such as M.O.V.E., the 
Math Club and the Hilltop year- 
book. 

"We didn’t cut some groups 
because the total amount we give 
them is what they need to func- 
tion," Pitney said. 


In the case of M.O.V.E., a 
proposal has. been established 
where the Finance Committee will 
give the service organization eight 
to nine percent of the total figure. 

"M.O.V.E. was getting too big, 
to fast for us to handle,” Pitney 
said. This way they are guaran- 
teed an increase every year, he 
added 





Soucy’ scar, appeared totalled, while 
three more sustained damages. The 
accident caused more than $10,000 
in damages, Soons said. 

Barton said Soucy had no insur- 
ance on the automobile, a 1987 
Volkswagen Golf. 

Brent Kendall, a junior at St. 
Michael’s, was one of the five people 
whose car was damaged in the acci- 
dent. He said his °87 Mustang was 
totalled, with damage to both the 
front and frame. 

"P’m not too concerned about 
the whole thing right now,” Kendall 
said, "I know everything will work 
out." 

"I feel bad for the guy involved," 
he added. "Unfortunately, he got 
himself into a bad situation." 

Kendall said the most important 
thing was that no one was hurt. 

All the wrecked cars were towed 
later that morning after students re- 
moved their belongings. 

Lou DiMasi of Student Life and 
Soucy declined to comment. 


Undergraduate dean resigns; 
will join Fine Arts Department 


continued from page one 
losing her as dean so soon after his 
arrival at St. Michael’s. 

“T would much have preferred to 
have the benefit of her experience 
for a longer period of time,” he said. 
He is hoping Summerfield will help 
implement the new curriculum, he 
said. 

McDonald said he hopes to have 
anew dean in place on July 1. There 
will be a Faculty Assembly meeting 
Friday afternoon to nominate five 
members to the search committee, 
he said. 

Interim associate dean of stu- 
dents Rick Cleary, who has agr.ed 
to stay on as associate dean next 
year, said he doesn’t think the change 
will have a large impact this semes- 
ter since Summerfield will not be 
stepping down until the end of the 
academic year. 

Modern language department 
chair Kathleen Rupright, who 
worked with Summerfield on the 
curriculum committee from when 
Summerfield became dean until the 
committee resigned Nov. 11, said 
that this has not been an easy job for 
Summerfield. “She’s a female ad- 
ministrator at an institution that has 
still not come to terms with women 
as equals to men in all respects,” 
Rupright said. 

David LaMarche, professor of 
business, said he enjoyed working 
with Summerfield during the three 
years he served as interim vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs. 

“She was both a wonderful friend 
and a superb colleague. She distin- 
guished herself as a leader whose 


vision and perseverance brought. 


several important cates to the 


~ college,” LaMarche said. 


She has done so much for every 
aspect of academic lifeas dean that 
it’s difficult to summarize her work 
ina few paragraphs, LaMarche said. 
Among other things, she instituted 
the variable credit curriculum, the 
freshman studies program, re-in- 
vigorated the core curriculum and 
developed acurriculum that brought 
global experiences into the class- 
room through language and culture, 
he said. 

“In addition, she was especially 
supportive to me as the college 
intergrated the Center for Interna- 
tional Programs and the new Prevel 
school into the mainstream of its 
academic life,” LaMarche said. 
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Rupright said she admires 
Summerfield’s strong belief and 
work in interdisciplinary course 
development. She worked with 
Summerfield on instituting the ap- 
plied language components. 

Rupright also said she admired 
Summerfield’ s non-confrontational 








"She was both a wonder- 
ful friend and a superb 
colleague. She distin- 
guished herself as a leader 
whose vision and persever- 
ance brought several im- 
portant changes to the col- 
lege.” 

¢David LaMarche, pro- 
fessor of business 








style in dealing with students and 
faculty. 

Chair of the Department of Po- 
litical Science, John Hughes, had 
also worked with Summerfield on 
the Curriculum Committee until it 
resigned. Hughes said that 
Summerfield worked to accommo- 
date diverse opinions within the fac- 
ulty and to develop a language pro- 
gram, he said. “I enjoyed working 
with her as dean and I regret seeing 
her leave,” Hughes said. 

Professor Donald Rathgeb, chair 
of the Department of Fine Arts, said 
that no official plans have been made 
yet about specifically which 
coursesSummerfield will be teach- 
ing because it will be a year before 
Summerfield joins the department. 

“We certainly welcome her into 
the department,” Rathgeb said. 


_ “She’s an accomplished organist 


among other things.” 

Reiss said “we will...in future 
years continue to benefit from her 
contributions to the education of 
students as a professor of music in 
the Department of Fine Arts. She 
will, I know, contribute further to 
academic excellence at St. Michael’s 
in that capacity. 

Summerfield received a Doctor 
of Arts degree in performance at 
Stanford University. She plays the 
organ, the early piano, the harpsi- 
chord, clavichord, she coaches 
chamber music and performs fre- 
quently. Her specialties include 
music history, perfomance and 
theory. 
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Nurse participates in triathlon 


By Matthew Walsh 
Staff Writer 


Linda Coffin, a nurse practitio- 
ner at Health Services, represented 
the United States in the Amateur 
International Triathlon Champion- 
ships in New Zealand last week. 

In August, Coffin placed 10th 
among 50 to 54-year-olds at the 
National Championships in Mary- 
land and was one of the 12 triathletes 
from 10 age groups to represent the 
United States in Wellington. 

Participants swam 1.5 kilome- 
ters, cycled 40 kilometers, and ran 
10 kilometers, consecutively. The 
distances were the same as in the 
Olympics. 

"The competition lends a great 
air of excitement to the event," Cof- 
fin said. "There’s lots of people 
from many different cultures that 
come together to do what they love." 

Coffin, a mother of five chil- 
dren, has been swimming since she 
was 12 andrunning vigorously since 
she was 35. For her 40th birthday 
she bought herself a bicycle. 

The first triathlon she competed 
in was in Burlington 11 years ago, 
but since she was used to swimming 
races in lanes, competitive jostling 
from her fellow swimmers over- 
whelmed her and she was unable to 
finish. It almost made her give up 
the sport all together. 

Coffin also works part-time for 
Keeler Bay Family Practice. David 
Hobbes, a doctor at Keeler Bay, 
organizes an annual "TRY'"-athlon, 
a low-key, less competitive event. 

Coffin participates regularly in 
the event. 

"It's not about how fast you are, 
it's about life and people feeling 
good about what ary, re doing," 
Coffin said. 

After watching her son Tim, a 


senior at UVM, qualify for the Na- 
tionals inthe summer of 1993, Linda 
was inspired to trade the role of 
spectator for triathlete by trying out 
at the Nationals as well. 

She placed 14th,and only the top 
twelve are allowed to compete, but 





Linda Coffin of SMC was one of 12 
U.S. triathletes in the Amateur 
International Championships. 


two triathletes were unable to con- 
tend, which allowed her to swim, 
cycle, andrun through England with 
her son. 

This year in Wellington, abreak- 
fast honoring women athletes over 
the age of 40 was a highlight of the 
five days of celebration before the 
triathlon. 

Coffin also enjoyed participat- 
ing in the parade of nations, where 
the triathletes march through the 
city in their uniforms. 

"This is one of the few sports 
where people of all ages can partici- 
pate, compete, and be members of 
the same team," Coffin said. 

The triathlon will be a demon- 
stration event at the 1996 Olympics 
in Atlanta, and an official competi- 
tion in the 2000 Olympic games. 

Coffin is excited about this new . 


level of competition. She said the 


future may hold great things for 
triathletes. 


eee ee ee ee eh 


| The Defender reminds sophomores, 
,Juniors and seniors that Security is 
| taking photos for the new identifi- 
lcation cards before the holiday 


; break. 


I Photos are being taken in the 
! Campus Ministry conference room 
, in Alliot from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. until 


1 December 14th. 



























By John Acunto 
Staff Writer 






A handful of seniors will be 
graduating from St. Michael’s Col- 
lege on December 1 1th with mixed 
feelings about the ceremony to 
honor their accomplishment. 

"T understand it’s only a hand- 
ful graduating,” graduating senior 
Cliff Lubitz said, "You put in four 
years, though, and it’s a church 
service and lunch in the cafe." 

In a letter given to the Decem- 
ber graduates from President Reiss 
in November, he said the school 
wants to make "a December cel- 
ebration of your graduation festive 
and meaningful for you and for St. 
Michael’s College." 

The one thing the school seems 
to be forgetting, however, is the 
family members of the seniors. 

In the letter, the graduates are 
only allowed to have four guests 
attend the celebration, which will 
be a Liturgy in the Chapel of St. 
Michael’s at 11 a.m., followed by 
a luncheon in Alliot Hall. 

The four guests includes fam- 
ily, relatives, and friends. This 
small number has some seniors 
upset. 

"I’m the first in my family to 
graduate and my entire family 
won’ t be able to see me graduate," 
Pam Kaider said. 

"Just because it’s a graduation 
in December doesn’t mean it’s not 
a big deal," she said. "Graduating 
from college at any time is a big 




















Curriculum passes faculty. vot 


New requirements will emphasize language, 


By Michael Maloney 
Staff Writer 


A faculty-revised version of the 
new curriculum was passed last 
week, despite the recent resignation 
of the committee appointed to de- 
sign it. 

The new curriculum will be set 
in place for next year’s freshmen. It 
consists of an intermediate foreign 
language proficiency, more empha- 
sis on the social sciences (including 
a new category affiliated with so- 
cial sciences called Organizational 
Studies), lab science, art, and writ- 
ing proficiency requirements. 

The communications, global 
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Fall graduates feel ies eee 


Senior Sarah McMahon wears the traditional cap and gown that her and 
other early graduates will soon be getting. 


deal and they shouldn’t belittle that 
fact." 

Lubitz, who said he’s ready to 
break from this "pseudo-perfect mi- 
crocosm called St.Michael’s” 
agreed with Kaider. "It’s a little 
insulting to be allowed only four 
guests," he said. 

In the letter, Reiss said the gradu- 
ates are "most welcome to partici- 
pate in the commencement ceremo- 
nies in May, and we encourage you 
to do so." 

Kaider and Lubitz said that they 


perspectives, and interdisciplinary 
requirements have all been elimi- 
nated. : 

Dr. Susan Summerfield, dean of 
the undergraduate college, worked 
with the Curriculum Committee in 
creating the proposal. 





"It (language and writing 
requirements) lays the ba- 
sis for the internationaliza- 
tion of the curriculum...it 
willhelp our students learn 
ina deep and profound way 
that the world is bigger 
than the United States,” 
eJohn McDonald, vice- 
president of academic af- 
fairs 





"It [the new curriculum] is an 
effort to create a liberal studies pro- 
gram that reflects the talents of the 
faculty, the curiosity of students, 
and will underscore the resources at 
St. Michael’s such as the new sci- 
ence building, the Center for Inter- 
national Programs, and the language 
department," Summerfield said. 

The controversy with the Cur- 
riculum Committee began after the 
original proposal was amended by 
the faculty. There were three Fac- 
ulty Assemblies where the propos- 
als were heavily debated. 

The Committee resigned at the 
third assembly after the faculty voted 
out programs which Committee 
members viewed as essential. 

"We wanted the curriculum to 
be more than an introduction to a 


‘the middle of the year," he said. 


PHOTO BY NICOLE MICELI 


don’t know if they can make the 
Commencement ceremonies in 
May, so for them the December 11 
ceremony is important to them and 
their families. 

Senior Andy Flint is excited to 
be graduating, but like other s, re- 
alizes the timing in December is 
bad. 

"What can you expect, it’s in 


Flint plans to come back in May 
to participate in Commencement 
ceremonies. 


ne mere oa eh = 


science and writing 


variety of things. We felt that stu- 
dents should be given the option of 
in-depth study as part of the liberal 
studies requirement," Dr. Donna 
Bozzone, former Chair of the former 
Curriculum Committee, said. 

President Paul Reiss said that 
the new curriculum is not ideal, but 
it is a definite improvement from 
the current one. 

"I believe that the college should 
move toward a core curriculum 
which would provide more com- 
mon learning experiences for the 
students... 

" Faculty, over time, can move 
in that direction by cooperating 
across disciplines and integrating 
the liberal arts and sciences in cre- 
ative ways to the benefit of stu- 
dents," Reiss said. 

Central to the new curriculum 
are the new language and writing 
requirements. 

The proposal explains that the 
language requirement will "...en- 
sure that our students are as pre- 
pared as possible to 'meet the chal- 
lenges of an increasingly global 
community." 

The writing requirement was 
established to develop skills that 
will help students to analyze and 
voice their thoughts clearly. 

Dr. John McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent of academic affairs, sees the 
changes in the language and writing 
requirements as being essential to 
the curriculum. 

"It lays the basis for the interna- 
tionalization of the curriculum ... it 
will help our students learn in adeep 
and profound way that the world is 
bigger than the United States,” 
McDonald said. 
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_ continued from page one 
30, and this year to date. 
The Defender's investigation 
~ revealed that: 
¢The Executive Board overspent 
its budget by $10,729.73 in 1993- 
94 


Records show that the E-Board 
spent $35,029.73. This reflects 
$30,526.64 in direct expenditures 
plus $9,966.00 in stipends and 
wages. Credits from t-shirt sales 
and other revenue totalled 
$5,462.91. The Executive Board’s 
budget for the year was $24,300. 

Pitney declined comment on the. 
E-Board's overspending in 1993- 
94, noting that last year’s budget 
was under his control for only three 
months or so. 

Last year’s Secretary of Finance 
Michael Manna was unavailable for 
comment. 

* At least $300 in Benway's taxi 
tickets purchased by the SA remain 
unaccounted for. 

In 1993-94, the Executive Board 
spent $1,416 on Benway's dis- 
count taxi tickets, to be sold in the 
bookstore. Records show that it 
sold $814.58 worth of tickets, and 
retained another $300 worth to be 
sold in the Rathskellar. The Execu- 
tive Board still has those tickets and 
plans to hang on to them until the 
Rat reopens, according to Secre- 
tary of Operations Howard Crothers. 

The remaining $301. 42 in tick- 
ets are still unaccounted for. "That’s 
really bizarre," Richard said. 

Crothers said he didn’t know 
where the other $301.42 would have 
gone. He said he would check with 
the bookstore. 


S.A.'s accounts don't alway 


Since July 1,, the S.A.'s 
Benway’s receipts have matched 
up. 
*Richard said Mobil credit cards 


_ are now kept in the S.A. office to 


prevent misuse. Until this fall, ac- 
cess to the cards was available to 
great numbers of students through 
the Student Activities and M.O.V.E. 
offices. "I heard secondhand that 
people were using the gas card to fill 
their own cards," Richard said.. 

The controller's office is not in- 
volved in keeping track of the Mobil 
credit cards. 

"We have a_ hands-off policy 
(on the Mobil card)," Karcher said, 
saying it was the S.A.’s job to track 
how the card is used. 

¢ While purchase orders are re- 
quired for larger items, smaller 
expenses such as dinners and 
reimbursments can be paid for 
through the petty cash system. 

Petty cash is obtained through 
the Cashier’s Office. The usual 
maximum is $100, but $200 or more 
can be obtained with the approval of 
the Controller, Karcher said. 

Most groups also need the 
Secretary of Finance's signature to 
request petty cash. M.O.V.E., the 
Defender, and the Alliot Governing 
Board can request money without 
that approval, according to Ryan. 

¢ S.A.-funded groups also have 
several standing accounts that do 
not require purchase orders. These 
include accounts with Marriott 
Corp. for catering, Printing and 
Mailing Services, a computerized 
charge account for photocopying 
and an account with the Bookstore. 
Student leaders can sign for goods 





add up 
and services through these accounts 
without acquiring approval of ei- 
ther the S.A. or the controller's of- 
fice. 

eA review of records in the 
controller's office showed that the 
Executive Board spent $92.95 to 
buy name plates for its members. In 
addition, the E-Board spent $1,046 
to buy plane tickets and to cover 
registration fees for Richard and 
SA Vice President Matt Carmichael 
to attend a college conference; the 
E-Board later decided that the two 
students should not attend the con- 
ference, and Richard said they are 
waiting for a refund. That money 
has been budgeted to fund the 
hockey game shuttle, he said. 

"The E-Board account, to be 
honest, became too ambiguous," 
Pitney said. He made a_ separate 
allocation for the Van To Nowhere 
and Student Unity and Planning 
budgets to clear things up, he said. 
While the Mobil card now falls un- 
der the Van To Nowhere budget, 
most of the areas in question are still 
under the Executive Board’s con- 
trol. 

Chief Financial Officer John 
Gutman and Associate Director of 
Admissions Patrick Gallivan are the 
S.A.'s college advisers. They over- 
see the organization,Gutman said, 
but they are not actively involved in 
its finances. "The role traditionally 
has been as an adviser and to attend 
meetings,” Gutman said. 

Gutman, Karcher, and Dean of 
Students Mike Samara said that the 
handling of financial affairs is a 
"learning process,” for the students 
involved. 
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Many are feeling the crunch of e:d-of-the-semester stress. Students and 
faculty alike are advised to slow down and relax to avoid burn-out. 


Stress hits St. Michael's 


By Kate Sears 
Staff Writer 


As the end of the semester draws 
near, most students and faculty alike 
are feeling a bit stressed. 

Everyone is working under a 
deadline. Students have papers due 
and upcoming finals, and the pro- 
fessors have to correct them. "This 
is the worst time of year for every- 
one," Sonia Kiszka, Director of 
Health Services, said. 

Kiszka said that excessive 
amounts of stress cause the break- 
down of the immune system, which 
is why so many people get sick 
around finals time. 

"It’s a vicious cycle," she said. 
Stress causes people to become ill. 
As they start to recover, they have to 


_ make up missed work, which causes 
‘more stress, which starts the pro- 


274 


cess alloveragain, 


©" Kiszka offered a few tips for 


staying healthy and reducing stress. 
She said to not pull all nighters, to 
take a break when necessary, to eat 
plenty of complex carbohydrates, 
and to stay away from caffeine, al- 
cohol, and junk food. 

"Well-balanced meals and rest 
are important because your body 
can’t function without fuel," she 
said, "Your battery needs to be re- 
charged." 

Like most other colleges, St. 
Michael’s tends to be a place of 
poor diets or lack of sleep. 

Senior Dana Fronczak averages 
about four hours of sleep a night. He 
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has a full course load, works 30 
hours per week, has an internship at 
the Burlington Free Press, is a core 
team member of M.O.V.E., is an E- 
board member for the Diversity 
Coalition, and writes a weekly col- 
umn for The Defender. 

On a scale of 1-10, 10 being 
extremely stressed, Fronczak rated 
his level of stress as a 23.7. 

"Keeping alidon the stress level 
is difficult,” he said. "However, 
when you’ re this busy, you just have 
to take a few minutes, a couple of 
times a day, to try and collect your- 
self." 

When sophomore Marty 
Campbell is feeling stressed, she 
cleans everything and listens to 
music. All of her papers due during 
this next week have caused her stress 
level to rise to about a 7. It’s nor- 


“mally around 5, she said. 


This has been her hardest se- 
mester in college, by far, she said. 

"T ve only been here two semes- 
ters, and they were freshmen year, 
what do you expect? I’m much more 
stressed this year than last," 
Campbell said. 

Students aren’t the only ones 
who get stressed. Journalism Pro- 
fessor David Payson, whose stress 
level is up to about 9.5 these days, 
said he is able to reduce stress by 
watching television or reading a 
good book. 

"You need a chance to step back 
and look at what you’re doing,” 
sophomore Adam Sargent, who 
keeps his stress low, said. 
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OPINION/EDITORIAL 





What's your opinion? 


The following are responses from stu- to do with it what they want. 


dents to the question of whether or not prayer 


should take place in public schools. Amber Westbrook, senior: There should 


be a time of meditation for everyone to reflect 
on whomever they worship. Not everyone 
believes in the same God I do, and nobody 
should be made to pray to the God I do, but 
there should be a time for everyone to reflect. 
It should be more spiritual than religious. 


Compiled by Erin K. Murphy 


Katie Hanley, freshman: Students 
should always be given the choice of whether 
or not to pray silently to whatever god they 
believe in. Whether they pray or not is up to 
them, but they should always be given the 
opportunity. 


Colleen Cunniff, freshman: 1 think it 
should be optional. It should be up to the child 
and the family whether or not to participate. It 
should be available to the students and it 
should be their choice. 


Tim Walls, freshman: | think it should 
be general. If people want to pray, that's fine. 
But nobody should be exposed to prayer in 
public schools. Kate Brooks, freshman: \ think it should 
be available to those who want to participate, 
but the choice should be up to the student to 
participate or refrain. It should be a time for 
people to do what they want -- to pray, to 
collect themselves, to do whatever they feel 
comfortable with. 


Chris White, freshman: Yes, it's okay 
to pray in public schools because it can't 
really do any harm to anybody. 


Alan Neylon, freshman: People should 
practice their own religion in theirown homes 
-- nobody should be exposed to prayer in 
public schools. 


Scott MacKenzie, freshman: 1 think a 
moment of silence is okay as long as it doesn't 
push any religious values on people. 

Jen Piqueira, freshman: Prayer should 
be left out of public schools because it seems 
like there would be a lot of tension among 
peers in schools. There would be more cliques, 
more separation. If someone had an "odd" 
religion, he or she might be ostracized or 
excluded for praying the way their religion 
calls for. 


Lindsey Baxter, freshman: A moment of 
silence should be allowed. Even though the 
rights of Atheists need to be protected, you 
can't erase the religious element that is so 
important to so many people. 


Whitney Wallace, freshman: A moment 
of silence is fine as long as it isn't geared 
toward religion. Teachers shouldn't lead prayer 
shouldn't be forced on people, butitshouldn't and the students shouldn't be made to partici- 
be abolished. I don't think there's anything pate if they don't want to. 
wrong with the opportunity to’pray. ©. Ee AL sie aie ginn Sadia, (eseea 

Liz Jacques, senior: \f prayer in public 
schools is going to remain such a pressing. 
issue, then the decision should ultimately be 
left to the public. It all goes back to the 
"Contract With America" program, whether 
or not that's a good thing. 


Teresa Weeks, sophomore: Prayer 


Dave Cook, sophomore: 1 think that 
public schools should have available a time 
for prayer, but if the students don't want to do 
it, they shouldn't be made to. 


Matt Westcott, sophomore: I think prayer 
should be allowed by the school. It doesn't 
have to be sponsored or endorsed by the 
school, but it should be given its proper time 
and place. A moment of silence at the begin- 
ning of the day should be given to everyone 


a 


Angela Rankow, freshman: Everyone is 
entitled to their own beliefs, therefore every- 
one should be allowed to pray. But it should be 
optional so nobody is made to feel uncomfort- 
able. 
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— the Hel, Republicans 
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AR ane New England battle: a 


Flatlander's sleigh riding versus the sledding of the north 


Mapegas Dyce 





By Sven Cole 
Columnist 

It happens every year. The snow flies 
and imaginations run wild, everyone grab- 
bing their favorite sliding device and head- 
ing to the local hill. The intensity of child- 
hood memories are apparent in their eyes. 
Dreams of careening down the big hill with 
all your friends: screaming, shouting, bounc- 
ing, holding on, hoping to make it to the 
bottom in one piece. The joys of sledding. 
Or is it sleigh riding? That is the battle, a 
battle of New England ways and traditions 

versus a contemptible dialect. 

This battle may seem trite to many, but 
those who have grown up sledding in New 
England know the pain and anguish caused 
when some flatlander calls the sacred tradi- 
tion sleighriding. Sleigh riding, according to 
Merriam Webster, is -- "being pulled on a 
sleigh by horses." In this case being pulled 
by horses is not what the child-like excite- 
ment is all about. Not that there isn’t child- 
hood excitement to do with horses, because 


there is, but that is another topic altogether. 
What’s the big deal, some would ask. The — 
big deal is that sledding is something that 
those of the northeast have in common; it isa 
bond that all children have from this part of the 


"country that have grown up dealing with old 
: sieodck Frost. It is one of those activities that 


‘Allows. “generations to. ‘6 Telate. SK 

_can be used from generation to generation, © . 
and the stories of feats performed by our 
ancestors on sleds never seem to lose their 
impressive qualities. Along with the history is — 
the accessibility; anyone that can find some- 
thing that will slide on snow can enjoy sled- 
ding. Cardboard boxes, inner tubes, cafeteria 
trays (but only ones purchased for that rea- 
son), trash bags, or anything else the imagina- — 
tion can bring to mind can be transformed into 3 
a sled. Then all that’s needed is snow and a ~ 
hill. Itis cheap, fun and healthy entertainment ¢ 
(can sledding for Nintendo and Sega be far % 
behind). 

Sledding is a past time that doesn’t take — 
well to being renamed. It would be like calling , 
the great American past time of baseball -- 
cricket. We all know, even without knowing i 
the subtleties of the British game of ericket 
that the two are not the same, nor even close. — 
It would also not be far-fetched to assume that — 
a great many people would feel a need to © 
defend the game of baseball. 

This love of sledding and its dialect dem 
fense may not be shared by everyone. That is ; 
okay, it is something that is understood based — 
on experience. If you don’t understand and 
haven’t given it a try then come out and try it. 

It is much more fun than complaining about 
winter. 









BRRREEERERERRER RRA 


Smile... 


The Senior Class is looking for photos 


and videos to include in its end-of- 
year slide show. Contact Christine 
Masters, Box 2929. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Joanne Rathgeb: teacher, 
parent, therapist, friend 


Dear Mrs. Rathgeb, 

I am writing to you for 
myself, but also on behalf of all 
of your students at St. Michael's 
over the decades that you taught 
here, and all the actors, techni- 
cians and other people you 
touched and inspired. 

You and Mr. R. are both so 
special. You are my teachers, 
my parents, my therapists, my 
friends. You have been these 


and other things to countless 


men and women, and we can 
never thank you enough for help- 
ing us to become the men and 
women we've become. 

The selfish part of me is 
angry that I've lost sucha friend. 
But the part of me that loves you 
so knows that your suffering 
has ended, and that you are at 
peace in a better place than this 
world. I will miss you terribly, 
butsomeday we will be reunited. 

You would be so proud of 
your family. They are so strong, 
and so loving, and are carrying 


out your wishes to the finest de- 
tail, I've been privy to your ill- 
ness not yet four years, They've 
known it in its entirety, and have 
always stood by you. 

Please know that I will re- 
main close with your family, and 
in so doing will keep close to you. 
In my career as an actor, or what- 
have-you, you will be on my mind, 
The piece of you that you gave to 
me is far more prescious than a 
piece of paper from the institution 
which brought us together. 

I will continue to learn from 
your example. Most importantly, 
I will continue to campaign and 
raise funds for breast cancer re- 
search, in the hope that an expla- 
nation and acure will be found, so 
that never again will such a lov- 
ing, caring soul as yours be taken 
unnecessarily from my life so 
soon, 

Mrs. R, I know that I speak 
fora great number of people when 


Isay these things, and when I say, . 


T love you. 
Missing you, 
Rick Ames 





Strabotomy would like to 


Students feel cheated by computers 


Dear Editors, 

We are currently seniors here who have never had any complaints about the college, but this semester 
we do. We should like to pass comment on the computer situation. We appreciate the fact that we are not 
required to purchase a personal computer to take classes here at St. Mike's, but we assume that we will have 
the resources necessary to complete our assignments. 

Many of the courses here at St. Michael's require students to use computers. We do not object to this, but 
the computers are not always available. On many occasions this semester, we have each tried to use a computer 
and all of the labs have been full or in use by a class. While we realize that certain classes require the use of 
the computers during the day, there are many students who require the use of the computer rooms during the 
day as well. 

In the past, during the last few weeks of the semester, it was difficult to find a free computer. Now this 
problem is continuous. 


Lisa Clark and Sarah Macmahon 














LIBRARY HOURS 
DURING FINAL EXAMS 


Friday, December 9 


(Last day of classes.) 8:00am - 12 Midnight 


Saturday, December 10 (Study Day) 


10:00am - 12 Midnight 


Sunday, December 11 (Study Day) 10:00am - 2:00am 
Monday thru Thursday 
December 12 - 15. (Exams) 7:00am - 2:00am 


Friday, December 16 (Exams) 7:00am - 12 Midnight 
Saturday, December 17 


{Last day of EXAMS.) 7:00am - 3:00pm 


_ thank everyone for the dona- 
4 tions and support. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity and help 
which gave Strabotomy life. 
Strabotomy would appreci- 
ate letters and donations sent 
to the S.A. office in an effort 
to demonstrate St. Michael's 
desire to see Strabotomy con- 
tinue. Please send all letters 
attention: Mike and all dona- 
tions attention: Courtney. 
Strabotomy would also like 
to apologize to Marnie 
Brucato for forgetting 
to give her credit on pages 17, 
19, and 20. Sorry, Marnie! 
Thank you again. 
Love, Strabotomy 


vANNOUNCEMENT*< 


REGISTRATION FOR SECOND SEMESTER IS SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 15TH. 


Sunday, December 138 __, CLOSED 
_ Monday thru Friday, December 19-23 8:00am - 5:00pm 


CLOSED FOR HOLIDAY BREAK 
Saturday, December 23 thru Monday, January 2 


Tuesday thru Friday, January 3 - 6 §:00am - §:00pm 


Saturday & Sunday, January 7 & 8 CLOSED 
Monday thru Friday, January 9 - 13 8:00am - 5:00pm 
Saturday & Sunday, January 14 & 1S CLOSED 


Monday, January 16 Resume normal hours. 














ee eee 


JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
You still have time te attend the Boston Career 
Seminar on January 4th and 5th, 

There will be two. days of career information 
sessions, This is a valuable first step in the 

















There will be an opportunity to learn from and 
neluork with Alumni. 


H you are interedded, please call 
Ingrid Peterson in the Student 
Resource Center, ext. 2547, for more 
holiday break. 


HALLS OPEN SATURDAY, JANUARY 14TH AT 10 A.M. 


THE FIRST MEAL SERVED WILL BE DINNER ON 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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Editor’s note: 

Henry Louis Gates Jr. will speak at St. 
Michael’s Martin Luther King Convocation 
on January 16, Gates is a Yale graduate, a 
former student (at Cambridge University) of 
Nobel-prize-winner Wole Soyinka and the 
founder of Harvard University’s Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies Program. Gates is also the author 
of several books, including his recently pub- 
lished memoir, Colored People. 

Init, Gates chronicles his own experience 
of the colored world of the 50s, the Negro 
world of the 60s and the black world of the 
70s. Through the prism of personal experi- 
ence, Gates reflects on the evolution of Afri- 
can-American racial identity. 

The following interview by Sam Haselby, 
excerpted from the Fall, 1994, issue of Hun- 
gry Mind Review, is reprinted by permission. 


HASELBY: Your mother came to believe 
that owning property was the key to wealth 
and comfort in American, and you tell a 
bittersweet story of how your family struggled 
with the deepest implications of buying the 
house that your mother once worked in, had 
been humiliated in. How strongly does prop- 
erty figure in the drive to reconstruct racial 
identities? 


GATES: The promise of America was both 
the right to own property and the capacity to 
own property. The fact that black people in 
my town couldn’t own property was a meta- 


phor — and I intended it that way — for our’ - 


tem. 


relationship to the American economic sys- 


... What most black people remember about 
the failures of reconstruction was the slogan 
“Forty acres and a mule.” 


HASELBY: Spike Lee’s film company. 


GATES: Right. That’s just one indication of 
how brilliant Spike Lee is. Had land been 
redistributed in the South, so that each slave 
got forty acres and a mule, race relations in 
America would be completely different. 

That complex heritage is reflected in the 
fact that we have 44.8 percent of all black 
children today living beneath the poverty line. 

[That will continue] until we can gain 
some control of what the Left used to call ... 
the means of production. Until we can own 
things. That’s one of the things I like about the 
Nation of Islam. Elijah Muhammad was very 
clear about the fact that you have to own a 
chunk of it, you have to own things, you have 
to be self-sufficient. You’re always going to 
be interdependent economically in this soci- 
ety, but you have to control your local institu- 
tions. 

Black people are 30 million people, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau ... and if we 
consider the fact that there are 26 million 
Canadians, we’re a nation. We are a nation. 
Instead of mau-mauing each other with dis- 
agreements about cultural authenticity, ask- 
ing, “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s the 
ideologically blackest one of all?” —rather [if 
we] start to pool our ideological and eco- 
nomic resources, I think we’d have a lot more 
power. 

Paradoxically, America presently has the 
largest black middle class in history and the 
largest black underclass in history. The middle 
class wants to do something about the 
underclass. That kind of pooling and group 
economic thinking is certainly a much more 
positive way to gothan manifestations of guilt 
about our success, such as publicly embracing 
a vulgar black nationalism, or wearing a kente 
cloth cummerbund or bow tie with your tux- 
edo as you climb into your BMW and head 
back into the suburbs. 


FEATURES 
Henry Louis Gates Jr. to speak at SMC 


HASELBY: But some members of the black 
middle class, those in a position to climb into 
their BMW and head back to the suburbs, 
don’t necessarily see the paradox. 


GATES: Well, it depends what one means by 
Afrocentric. Could one be culturally black 
and live in the suburbs? Of course. ... I 
wouldn’t care what the person wore, I 
wouldn’t care if they like Mozart. I wouldn’t 
care if they can’t even spell Coltrane cor- 
rectly. I care about what they do economi- 
cally and how they vote. We need to use 


group political and economic power in this 
country if we really want to do something 
about the other half of the black community, 
instead of just ... standing up and applauding 
when an idiot like Khalid Muhammad says 
that the Jews ran the slave trade. It’s disgust- 
ing. People feel so guilty—they feel they 
have to publicly embrace what turns out to be 
a vulgar form of militancy so that they’re 
down with the people. That’s what I’m pro- 
testing against. 


HASELBY: You mentioned the idea of the 
black community as a nation. For all of 
multiculturalism’s gains, it has critics with 
formidable political and intellectual creden- 
tials..... What do you think of the cries of 
tribalism that have been directed at 
multiculturalism? 


GATES: That kind of characterization of 
multiculturalism ... is a parody. ... I don’t 
think it’s an accurate depiction of the “move- 
ment,” and I use that in quotation marks, of 
which I’m a part, of which many of us are a 
part. What I stand for is the fact that excel- 
lence comes in many genders, many guises 
and many ethnicities. I don’t want to get rid 
of the idea of excellence or beauty, but I’m 


tired of someone telling me that I can’t be 
beautiful, or that someone that looks like me 
can’t be beautiful, or that someone who 
writes like me can’t be beautiful. I think that 
for many critics of multiculturalism, it’s that 
last gasp fora dying set of beliefs that weren’t 
healthy beliefs in the first place. It’s one 
thing to pretend that you're a liberal, it’s 
another thing not to be able to find classics 
written by people who are black and female. 


HASELBY: Why is it that the public intel- 
lectual/academic scholar role seems to be 





PHOTO BY RACHEL HIRSCH 


Author Henry Louis Gates Jr., the first African-American to receive a degree in English from 
Cambridge University, founded Harvard University’s Afro-American Studies Program. 


best filled right now by a new generation of 
black scholars of African American studies, 
people like yourself, Cornel West? ... 


GATES: Well, I think there’s a lot of white 
people in it too and a lot of women ... Eigh- 
teen months ago, there were three black 
women on The New York Times' best seller 
liste%2 

Sometimes people will ask me, “Do you 
think that there is one voice?” meaning, are 
you interchangeable with Cornel West. The 
answer is no, not for anybody. You can’t 
have a nation of 30 million people and have 
a Booker T. Washington figure any more. 

I think many of us realize that producing 
a discourse that can be consumed by a dozen 
people, or even a thousand people is-not 
where it’s at. I think that [a] kind of double- 
voicedness ... is embedded in the role of the 
African American intellectual. ... 1 think 
more and more of us are recognizing ... that 
we have to be bilingual. We have to speak 
two languages, and I think that’s true of the 
black American community in general. For 
as much as I valorize the vernacular, it’s not 
going to get you a job at IBM, if you can’t 
speak proper English, if you can’t speak 
standard English. I think that just.as all 


Americans should be fluent in Spanish and 
English, I think that black Americans need to 
be fluent in Spanish, standard English, and 
black vernacular English — if that’s what you 
grew up with. 


HASELBY: Multiculturalism’s goal is to 
breed respect between races, classes and gen- 
ders through knowledge — and it has un- 
doubtedly brought about a wider understand- 
ing of racial injustices in America ... but what 
about class? 


GATES: ... Class has been the great excluded 
term. ... The principle effect of the civil rights 
era, in One sense, was to create two classes in 
the black community. 

Racism no longer impacts upon all black 
people in the same way. It would be erroneous 
to say that I don’t suffer racism. But it would 
be dishonest of me to say racism affects my 
life the same way it does someone who lives 
in a tenement in the middle of Harlem. It just 
doesn’t. 


HASELBY: Mario Cuomo has even gone so 
far as to say that a class-based affirmative 
action program males more sense than race- 
based affirmative action. Do you agree? 


GATES: The problem with that analysis is, if 
I step outside this building and try to hail a 
taxi, they don’t see me as a member.of the 
intellectual class, or the upper middle class, or 
the middle class. A taxi drives sees me as a 


_black man. That’s what’s wrong with Mario’s 


analysis. ~ 

~ Because of racism ... and the remnants of 
three hundred years of a racialized American 
political system, my class identity is always 
subsumed to my racial identity in public 
America, Even if I apply for a bank loan, 
without Harvard University there on my shoul- 
der, I’m still a black man. It doesn’t matter 
about the Ph.D. It doesn’t matter how many 
books I’ve published. ... If you are black or a 
person of color, your race and class conflate in 
ways that they don’t for the average American 
citizen, and on a more daily basis. 

The problem with an exclusively class- 
based analysis is that race does matter, as 
Cornel West says. As long as my skin color is 
the emblem of difference, I can’t transcend 
racism to get at my class difference. ... To 
remedy the problems afflicting lower-class 
people, lack of skills, lack of education, lack 
of jobs, I would agree with Mario Cuomo. But 
as long as the first thing or the most important 
thing about any person of color is his or her 
color, we have to account in our remedies for 
race and class. ... 


HASELBY: So what does scholarship, par- 
ticularly literary criticism, have to do with 
everyday political realities? 


GATES: Nothing. 

... Atthe beginning of my graduate classes, 
I ask my students why they’re taking my 
course. ... I listen to my graduate students, 
who generally say something like, “Because I 
really want to save the black community,” “I 
really want to change the world.” The first 
time it happened I looked at my syllabus to 
make sure I had the right course. So now I say 
to them, “There are a lot of courses where you 
can maybe get tools that will allow you much 
more directly to change the fate of thirty 
million black Americans. This is not one of 
them. 

“Basically, 1 am here to teach you how to 
name the reasons why when you were twelve 
years old or fourteen years old, you would stay 
up all night and read a book under the covers 
with a flashlight. That’s it.” 
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thursday, december 8 





IN 1980 


Former Beatle John Lennon was 
shot and killed outside his New York 
City apartment. 


ON CAMPUS 


HOLIDAY COFFEE HOUR, mo- 
cha coffee, holiday snacks. Deco- 
rate the CIP tree! St. Edmund's foyer, 
3:15 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS SEMI-FORMAL for 
the whole school, Radisson, 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. $55 per couple. Bus from 
tennis courts runs from 8:30 p.m. to 
1:30 a.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


ONE ACTS FESTIVAL, Northern 
Stage presents 15 performances, 
Contois Auditorium, City Hall, 
Burlington. $6 for three-day admis- 
sion. Call 899-1757. 


“EVERCLEAR/THE AUTHOR- 
ITY,” Club Toast, Church St. Call 
660-2088: 

RAY LEWIS, blues session, Ver- 


mont Pub and Brewery, Burlington, 
9:30 p.m. Free. Call 865-0500. 


friday, december 9 


IN 1886 


REVIEW 


By Barry Follett 
Staff Writer 


If the food in the cafeteria:just 
isn’t cutting it these days, Junior’s 
Pizzeria in Colchester is a great 
alternative. 


Junior’s is a small, inexpensive - 


take-out restaurant that offers tradi- 
tional pizza, white pizza (pizza with 
ricotta cheese and no sauce), 
calzones, salads, cold and hot subs 
and several entrees. 

Junior’s is located on Rt. 7 north, 
before Costco and Yankee Lanes, 
about a three- to five-minute drive 
from St. Michael’s. The restaurant 
delivers to the college at no charge. 

Junior’s menu offers 27 toppings 
for traditional pizza and 10 for white 
pizza. The toppings range from pep- 
peroni and sausage to eggplant, 


WANTED"! 
Individuals and © 
Student Organizations 
to promote 
SPRING BREAK '95. 
Earn substantial 


MONEY and 
FREE TRIPS. 
CALL 
INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS 
1-800-327-6013 









Clarence Birdseye, inventor of a 
process for freezing food, was born 
in Brooklyn. Birdseye also invented 
an infra-red heat lamp. 


ON CAMPUS 


WALK-IN CAREER COUNSEL- 
ING, Chris Clary, Student Resource 
Center, 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


SHOWA WELCOMING CER- 
EMONY, Vermont Room, Alliot,3 
p.m. to 4 p.m. 


BOWLING TRIP. Information on 
the CIP bulletin board. 


COFFEEHOUSE, Alliot lobby, 7 
p-m. to 9 p.m. 


“COMING OUT OFTHE DARK,” 
student theater, music, dance, po- 
etry by the Winooski Park Players 
and Greg Niquette, 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


OLDIES SHOW FUNDRAISER 
featuring The Marvelettes & Coast- 
ers, Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington. Call 864-6044. 





 Junior’s 
Fizzeria | 


clams, or fresh tomatoand broccoli. 

Small cheese pizzas are $4.75; 
medium, $7.25; and large, $8.75. 
Additional toppings are extra. 

Junior’ s pasta dishes range from 
$3.25 to $4.75 for generous lunch 
servings. Linguini with white orred 
clam sauce costs $4.50; tortellini 
alfredo or tortellini with broccoli, 
$4.75. The larger dinner servings 
cost a couple of dollars more. 

At $5 for lunch or $7.25 for 
dinner, chicken Sorentino is one of 
Junior’s most. expensive entrees. 
From the number of telephone or- 
ders being shouted out to the cook, 
itsounded very popular. Baked lay- 
ered chicken and eggplant with 
ricotta is another of Junior’s top-of- 
the-line dishes. 

Thad a hot hero, a chicken cutlet 
with cheese and tomato sauce, for 
$4.75, and it was excellent. My 
companion’s calzone was so large 
she could only eat half of it. 

Although Junior’s is mainly a 
take-out and delivery place, it seats 
about 18 people and is wheelchair 
accessible. It serves beer and wine 
and also offers catering. 

The service is friendly and fast. 
Just give the person behind the 
counter your order, and they will let 
you know when it’s ready. 

Junior’s is open from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Monday through Friday 
and | 1 a.m. to midnight on the week- 
ends. The phone number is 655- 
DID, 


KKK 





CALENDAR 


DAVE KELLER, local guiarist, 
Uncommon Grounds, 9 p.m. Call 
865-6227. 


saturday, december 10 


IN 1830 


Emily Dickinson was born in 
Amherst, Mass. 


ON CAMPUS 


KWANSAA CELEBRATION, 
Alliot side dining room, 7:30 p.m. to 
9 p.m. 


“COMING OUT OF THE DARK,” 
student theater, music, dance, po- 
etry. See Friday, 8 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


BROOKS WILLIAMS, Burlington 
Coffeehouse, City Market Cafe, 
Burlington. Call 865-4563. 


NIGHT FIRES, winter solstice cel- 
ebration and theater performance, 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $7. Call 863- 
1024. 





ALISON KRAUSS AND THE 
UNION STATION & THE COX 
FAMILY, acoustic, folk, bluegrass, 
blues collaboration, Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $19.50/$16.S0. 
Call 86-FLYNN. 


sunday, december 11 


IN 1620 


Pilgrims sighted what is now Ply- 
mouth and created a settlement there 
Dec. 25. 


ON CAMPUS 

MASS, 11:00 a.m., 9 p.m. 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT, two 
choirs, brass and organ, St. Michael 


the Archangel Chapel, 3 p.m. Free. 


A.A. MEETING, Sloane Mini-Cafe, 
8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


SLEIGH RIDES, Catamount Fam- 
ily Center, Williston, 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free. Call 879-6001. 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL,” Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. 
$23.50/$19.50. Call 86-FLYNN. 





monday, december 12 


IN 1913 


The New York World published the 
first crossword puzzle. 


ON CAMPUS 


YOU'RE ON YOUR OWN! Try as 
we might, we couldn't find a single 
thing happening today. 





tuesday, december 13 


IN 1835 


Phillips Brooks, an Episcopal priest, 
was born in Boston. Brooks wrote 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


ON CAMPUS 


,WALK-IN CAREER COUNSEL- 


ING, Chris Clary, Student Resource 
Center, 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Also 
tomorrow, Ingrid Peterson, 1 p.m. 
to 3 p.m. 


BURLINGTON AREA 


IMAGES FROM MEXICO, photo 
exhibit, Robert Hull Fleming Mu- 
seum, UVM, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sug- 
gested donation. Call 656-0750. 








PHOTO BY JEN COAN 


Jamie Caron and Elizabeth Mandarano switch roles in “Oleanna,” David Mamet’s play about sexual harassment. 


Theater introduces students to imagination 


By Matthew Walsh 
Staff Writer 


If “thee’s,” “thou’s” and 
“thine’s” turned you off when you 
read Shakespeare in high school, 
you re not alone. But students who 
are taking Cathy Hurst’s Introduc- 
tion to Theater class-are seeing the- 
ater in a whole new light. 

“I’m a firm believer in experien- 
tial learning,” Hurst said. Instead of 
simply describing the elements of 
theater, Hurst presents them through 
in-class activities that allow students 
to experience the creative process. 

In one activity students were 
given the line, “So what’s it going to 
be, yes or no?” and asked to prepare 
a skit using only these words. 

In another activity designed to 


stimulate the imagination, students 


were given charcoal and chalk and 


asked to draw whatever images came 
to mind as they listened to classical 
music. Afterward, Hurst related the 
exercise to how the scene designer 
for “Oedipus Rex” got his ideas. 

Certain aspects of the perform- 
ing arts are hard to convey through 
words -- how to stage fights, for 
example. 

Hurst invited fight choreogra- 
pher Greg Morvillo to demonstrate 
techniques such as how to keep from 
getting hurt while being dragged by 
the hair. 

“It’s fun,” Jen Andreas said. 
“People are getting involved in the- 
ater who never thought they would.” 

Earlier this year, 16 “Intro”. stu- 
dents, most of whom had never acted 
before, were cast in scenes from 
David Mamet’s “Oleanna.” They 
auditioned for their parts before’stu- 
dents from Hurst’s directing class, 


who then directed them. 

“It was a great experience,” 
sophomore Chris Cashen said. “I 
never knew all the preparation that 
goes into acting, and I don’t think 
I’ll look at a play the same way ever 
again.” 

Intro students are required to do 
“creative projects.” Some students 
have written original plays, adapted 
pieces of fiction for the theater and 
acted out scenes from favorite mov- 
ies. 

Hurst left a position as head of 
both the undergraduate acting pro- 
gram and the acting track of the 
master’s program at the University 
of Nevadaat Las Vegas. She thought 
she might be able to accomplish 
more at a smaller school. 

The consensus of her students is 
that she has already made an impact 
through her teaching. 





“IT would like a vaca- 
tion to a hot tropical is- 
land.” 


*Elena Wellens 
Junior 


REVIEW 





By Kristen Large 
Staff Writer 


My girlfriends may have insisted 
On seeing Interview With the Vam- 
pire because of the film’s leading 

male characters: But audiences, 
male and female alike, will come 
away Satisfied with the flick even 
though the only thing it explains is 
that vampires are beautiful killers 
lacking in conscience. 

Unlike former roles Tom Cruise 
has starred in -- as a cocky pilot, 
face car driver and lawyer (he’s 
cocky as a vampire as well) -- the 
character he plays in this film has 
shortcomings. 

Cruise’s character, Lestat, is 
contrasted with fellow vampire, 
Louis (Brad Pitt), who has the mis- 
fortune of having a conscience: 
Louis is “a vampire with a human 
soul.” 

Louis is stalked by Lestat, atwo- 
hundred-year-old vampire looking 
for a companion. Louis becomes a 
vampire when, in a scene near the 
beginning of the movie, he drinks 
blood from Lestat’s wrist. 

Louis explains during an inter- 
‘view with reporter Molloy (Chris- 
tian Slater) that he struggles with 
‘his existence as a killer and blames 

Lestat for making him one. The 
viewer sympathizes with Louis, the 
Victim. 
Cruise doesn’t play his usual 
tole of hero. He’s a true vampire, 
which in this movie means he’s a 
glamorous and sexy predator who 


“To be with my family 
on Christmas.” 


eTania Badeau 
Senior 


the Vampire 


feeds on innocent human “cuisine” 
every night. 

But despite their glamour,the 
vampires’ lives, as Louis learns, are 
meaningless. 

Louis tells Molloy about his ex- 
istence, thus far, with the “dark gift” 
in an interview sparked by a chance 
meeting in the street. The film’s 
action is shown in flashbacks 
throughout the interview. 

The humor, much of it black, 
consists of vampires making fun of 
themselves. 

The scenes are graphic (rats are 
plentiful), the scenery morbid and 
macabre. The photography and lan- 
guage effectively show the charac- 
ters’ feelings in their unusual situa- 
tions. 

The surprise ending suggests an 
inevitable sequel. 

I liked it (Brad Pitt!). 

It was good (Brad Pitt!). 

A must see (Brad Pitt!). 


kkk 


Gay? Lesbian? 
Bi-Sexual? Unsure? 


lf you are interested in 
meeting with a support 


group, information can 
be obtained from Linda, 
Dave or Jyoti at the Stu- 
dent Resource Center. 


654-2547 


Interview With ~— 
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“Twould like lots of snow “I would like to click my “IT would like a new 
for Christmas.” heels together and be home VCR.” 
in Japan.” 
eJeff Vaillargeon eTakako Shige *Michael Kennedy 
Sophomore International student Freshman os 


Compiled by Karen Van Dyke 


Under New Ownership 
THE HAIR KUTTERY 


33 East Allen Street 
Downtown Winooski 


Holiday Specials 
°5.00 off Hair Colors cs 


or 
$2.00 off Hair Cuts 


with this reel en efeyal 
Expiration 12/31/94 


Tanning - *4,00 per session (iso packages available) 
Sculptured Nails - *50.00 per set = 
Salon Hours 
Mon. 9-6, Tues. - Fri. 9-8, Sat. 9-3 
Walk-ins Welcome or Call for Appt. 


655-1302 


10% discounts to students 


(cannot be combined with coupon specials) 
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Christmas means making connections 


‘The Incarnation made real dialogue 
between humankind and God possible.’ 





PHOTO BY GREG ROHDE 


In this nativity scene from Peru, indigenous shepherds with their flocks join wise men, angels and a bird in visiting 
the baby Jesus. An Indian woman brings a cow’s head in her shaw] to give to the family to make soup. 


SMC senior’s family lives out Christmas story, 
first for deaf child, now for thousands 


By Kevin O'Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Senior Kurt Hansbury’s family 
celebrates Christmas with a tradi- 
tion far removed from the commer- 
cial frenzy of the season. Every year 
the Downings, Hansbury’s foster 
family, tells the story of Jesus’ birth 
through a presentation called “The 
Living Manger.” 

In a field next to their house in 
Sherborn, Mass., they set up scaf- 
folding to support huge lights and 
the high-tech speaker system that 
surrounds the field. 

Then they put up elaborately 
decorated sets to create the back- 
drop of Bethlehem. They use a 
soundboard to mix professionally- 
recorded dialogue and music for 
crowds that often number. 1,000 


Islam values 
peace, charity 


By Ana Lucia Dongilio 
Staff Writer 


After living ina society based on 
respect and equality, Sholeh Samet 
said it was hard to adjust to Ameri- 
can culture. Samet is an Iranian stu- 
dent in St. Michael’s program for 
Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage (TESL). 

“IT miss the warmth of my cul- 
ture,” Samet said. “I see here a lack 
of closeness and warmth within the 
families.” 

Islamic people base their rela- 
tionships on the principle of equal- 
ity, according to Haifa Jafar, aTESL 
student from Kuwait. Men and 
women, poor and rich -- everyone 
has the same rights, Jafar explained. 

In Kuwait people have to give a 
donation called the Zakat once a 
year, Jafar said. Its purpose is to 
help the poor. “The Zakat is like a 
charity. It replaces the tax Ameri- 
cans pay here. ... It is not imposed 
by the government, but we do it 
because it’s one principle of Islam,” 
she said. 

Samet pointed out that Islam is a 
pacifist religion. But nowadays, she 
said, some of the “so-called lead- 
ers” of the Islamic world are abus- 
ing the religion, motivated by a thirst 
for personal power. 


people. 

Nearly 100 people participate in 
the production every year, includ- 
ing a Mary, a Joseph, a live baby 
Jesus, shepherds and villagers mak- 
ing the pilgrimage to see the new- 
born king. Live animals, either 
owned by the family or borrowed 
from neighbors, also play parts. And 
so do all the members of the Down- 
ing family who live in the Sherborn 
area. 

The show lasts about 25 min- 


utes and is given on four different ~ 


dates during the Christmas season. 
There are two shows on December 
23 and 24. The audience is wel- 
come to participate, and costumes 
are supplied at no cost. 

Hansbury recalls how the tradi- 
tion came about. 

“A deaf girl named Wanda was 





PHOTO BY GREG ROHDE 
The Koran teaches compassion for 
the poor and equality for women. 


Other Moslems agree that Is- 


lamic states don’t always reflect the 
teaching of Islam. 

“Because of recent develop- 
ments in some of the Islamic coun- 
tries, when the name Islam comes 
[up], most of the people think about 
violence and conflict,” said a native 
of Iran who arrived in this country 
19 years ago. “The way women are 
treated in Iran is totally against the 
principles of Islam,” he added. 

Samet and her husband and chil- 
dren manage to celebrate Islamic 
holidays in Vermont. “We have the 
New Year celebration on March the 
21st,” she said. “We get together 
with some people who have the 
same beliefs, and we have 13 days 
of holiday, preparing food or just 
getting together.” 


living at the house. She was very 
young, and as the Christmas season 
approached and people were bring- 
ing gifts into the house... she did not 
understand why they were doing so. 
The rest of the family was forgetting 
what Christmas really meant as well. 

“My mother had had enough and 
called the whole family together and 
told them of her plan to have the 
play to show ... what the meaning of 
Christmas really was. 

_“From_ there 
balled, and now buses come fromall 
over the state and even from New 
Hampshire,” Hansbury said. 

The production is entirely free, 
and when it is over people are in- 
vited into the house for refreshments. 

For more information and direc- 
tion, call the Downings at (508) 
653-2193. 








































in the chapel. 


International Student. 


Bullock said. 


St. Michael's community. 


Bullock said. 


= event “snow-. 


By the Rev. Marcel Rainville 
Guest Writer 


Connecting up recently with a 
previously unknown distant relative 
helped me understand how far re- 
moved we often are from the roots 
of our celebration of Christmas. 

About two months ago at a wed- 
ding reception, I was approached by 
an older gentleman who asked me if 
I was related to a Franciscan priest 
named Rainville at Siena College in 
Loudonville, N.Y. I was sure that 
there had to be some relation some- 
where up the genealogical tree, be- 
cause the Rainville family in North 
America issues from a single com- 
mon root. 

About two weeks ago I gota nice 
letter from Fr. Laurence along with 
a copy of his genealogy. By com- 
paring his family line with mine, I 
was able quickly to determine that 
our nearest common ancestor goes 
back four generations for him and 
five generations for me; that is, his 
great-grandfather and my great- 
great-grandfather were the same 
person. 

Though Fr. Laurence and I are 
not that far distant from each other 
in location, time and profession, we 
were completely disconnected until 
we discovered our common roots. 

A similar kind of disconnected- 
ness seems to apply in our under- 
standing of Christmas. It might be 


fitting to ask, \ What dass. Chpistinas a 





The root of the word incartition “Gs 


comes from the Latin, caro, flesh, 
and means the putting on or the 
taking on of flesh, as when in St. 
John's gospel, it speaks of the “Word 
[that] was made flesh” (1:14). The 
Incarnation, therefore, refers to the 
belief that God was willingly joined 
to human flesh in a particular per- 


Peace Pole prays silently in many tongues 


By Chris Kesten 
Staff Writer 


Peace on earth may seem an impossible dream, but three months ago members 
of several organizations at St. Michael’s College translated the dream into a 
conscious reminder to pray for peace. 

On Aug. 26 they met in front of the chapel to dedicate a Peace Pole. Everyone 
who attended the ceremony signed a piece of a puzzle that will soon be on display 


CHopetaly. [the Peace Pole] will be aconstant reminder for people to think about 
world peace,” Stacia Bullock said. Bullock is director of residence life. 

In addition to Residence Life, sponsors included the Center for International 
Programs (CIP), the Office of Multicultural Affairs and the Student Association. The 
Peace Pole project coincides with the CIP’s 40th anniversary and the Year of the 


The Peace Pole Project was started in 1955 by a non-profit Japanese group called 
The World Peace Prayer Organization. Today there are over 100,000 poles in more 
than 100 countries, according to project’s literature. 

St. Michael’s Peace Pole was hand-crafted in northern Michigan. The monument 
stands seven feet tall and bears the message, “May Peace Prevail on Earth.” 

The message appears in twelve languages: English, French, Chinese, German, 
Greek, Japanese, Russian, Korean, Spanish, Vietnamese, Arabic and Italian. These 
languages were picked because they best represent the St. Michael’s community, 


Bullock brought the Peace Pole to the campus after being introduced to the 
project by a friend. The decision about what languages to use was made by Bullock 
and the CIP. “It [was] hard because we did not want to exclude people,” Bullock said. 

“With our resident assistant training theme being peace, I thought it was an 
appropriate year to bring the Peace Pole to campus,” Bullock said. “We tried to foster 
the notion of peace in the minds of our 50 staff members.” 

The trainers hoped the RAs’ awareness of peace would spread through the whole 


“We need to live in peace here first, before we can hope for a peaceful world,” 






son, a person scriptural testimony 
refers to as Jesus of Nazareth. 

It required the wisdom of God to 
realize sucha plan. The Incarnation 
made real dialogue between human- 
kind and God possible. 

In the letter to the Philippians, 
St. Paul spoke of the Incarnation in 
these words: “Though he was in the 
form of God, [Christ Jesus] did not 
regard equality with God as some- 
thing to be exploited, but emptied 
himself, taking on the form of a 
slave, being born of human like- 
ness.” 

For countless people down 
through the centuries, Paul’s state- 
ment points to the wondrous initia- 
tive begun by God, in which the 
medium for God to express his/her 
true self of love became our own 
beings as humans. The Incarnation 
provides the meeting place between 
God and humanity. In Jesus the con- 
nection is made, the dialogue is es- 
tablished. 

When we receive the visit of a 
dignitary or an important person, 
we like to have a photo remember- 
ing the event hanging in a promi- 
nent place in our home or work 
place. God paid a special visit to our 
world when Jesus was born. The 
Church’s preparation for and cel- 
ebration of Christmas is her own 
way of manifesting to the world that 
God has graced all of creation with 
spesiats favors. In Jesus Christ, all of 


ns. Bit 


tom finds its root in God making a 
special gift of self to us. It was part 
of God’s incarnational plan that all 
our existence should have been 
adorned with divine dignity. Jesus 
is the one who makes that dignity 
possible for us. Let us rejoice at the 


‘blessings that have been given us. 
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St. Michael’s Peace 
Pole is one of 
100,000 worldwide. 
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‘Building Blocks’ a blockbuster for alum 


Toy store chain skyrockets for Tom Lynn, ’78 


By Darren Rillovick 
Staff Writer 


Entrepreneur and St. Michael’s 
graduate Tom Lynn is reducing 
Santa Claus to a mere middleman 
this holiday season. 

Lynn, a 1978 graduate with a 
B.S. in business administration and 
a minor in theater arts, is the presi- 
dent, chief executive officer and 
co-founder of an expanding chain 
of specialty toy stores named Build- 
ing Blocks. 

Building Blocks was born from 
a risk that Tom and his wife, Julie 
Lynn, took in 1986. It was then that 
the Lynns left their jobs with other 
retailers to strike out on their own. 
They sold their house and used the 
proceeds to open the first Building 
Blocks store. 

Building Blocks grew at a rapid 
pace. What started out as one store 
with two employees, by 1992 had 


. 


grown to nine stores. 

In the spring of 1993, Building 
Blocks was acquired by Specialty 
Retail Group, a public company 
traded on NASDAQ. 

Now Building Blocks has ex- 
panded to more than 10 stores with 
nearly 200 employees. Lynn ex- 
pects to open another 60 to 70 stores 
in the next three years. 

The stores will reach from south- 
ern New Hampshire to northern 
Virginia. “And one might be in 
Burlington,” Lynn hinted. 

Lynn looks for upscale demo- 
graphics and cites his stores in malls 
and urban locations. 

“We try to stay with a very clas- 
sic quality product that will last,” 
Lynn said. In addition to offering 
stuffed animals and other classics, 
Building Blocks sells contemporary 
toys suchas Mighty Morphin Power 
Rangers. But in a day when some 
stores hype toy gun buy-backs, Lynn 





prides himself on never having sold 
a toy gun. 

In addition to toys, Building 
Blocks also carries books and audio 
and video tapes.““We sell more au- 
dio tapes on a per-unit basis than 
anyone east of the Mississippi,” 
Lynn said. 

Lynn believes his theater back- 
ground has aided him in business. “I 
believe retail should be like the the- 
ater,’ Lynn said. “It is an environ- 
ment I try to create, ... a children's 
environment.” 

The growth of the Building 
Blocks chain is an achievement in 
itself, but the fact it occurred during 
a recession makes it even more re- 
markable. 

“It is never easy when there is a 
tough economy,” Lynn said. “If you 
survive and manage through it, it 
makes you a better businessperson 
and your business a better business. 
The same goes for life.” 
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New CIP dean Bonnie Tangalos comes to St. Michael's via Nigeria, Greece and Algeria, and Washington, D.C. 


By Ana Lucia Dongilio 
Staff Writer 


Bonnie Tangalos, Dean of the 
Center for International Programs 
(CIP), works very hard. Her sched- 
ule is packed every day, and she 
spends many hours at her job. 

“It is very dynamic; it takes a lot 
of time and effort, but it is very, very 


Hillman tells how to 


By Nikki Bluteau 
Staff Writer 


Most children have a favorite 
book when they are growing up, 
one they want to hear over and over 
again and can recite by heart. 

Dr. Judith Hillman, the author 
of Discovering Children’s Litera- 
ture, knows what appeals to chil- 
dren. “Action, adventure and great 
characters make a children’s book 
become a classic,” Hillman said. 

Hillman’s book is scheduled for 
publication in 1995, but advance 
copies are already available at the 
St. Michael’s bookstore. 

Good children’s books are re- 
membered long after childhood. Dr. 
Seuss still appeals to adults. Part of 
the attraction is “nostalgia for child- 
hood,” Hillman said, but in addition 
it’s “the word play, rhymes and 
imagination.” 

Hillman said children need dif- 
ferent types of books. “It is impor- 


tant to read books without pictures 


rewarding,” Tangalos said. Tangalos 
is responsible for all the operations 
of the CIP. 

Tangalos, from Buffalo, N.Y., 
joined St. Michael’s College last 
May. Her colleague Carolyn Duffy 
said Tangalos is an ideal person for 
the dean’s job. 

“She’s able to work with people, 
soliciting ideas and solidifying them 


as well as with those with pictures,” 
she said. Picture books integrate art 
with text, she said, but books with- 
out pictures leave room fora child’s 
imagination to work. 

Hillman used Charlotte’s Web 
as the perfect example of a story that 
is fun to read and also teaches a 
lesson. “I think a good story does 
both,” Hillman said. 

Anyone can write a book, she 
added, but literature is entertaining 
and instructive, whether it’s reality 
or fantasy. 

Hillman decided to write a book 
on children’s literature after doing 
her doctoral disseration on the topic. 

Although the book and disserta- 
tion are not exactly the same, they 
share similarities. Hillman was able 
to write the book in only 12 months, 
she said. 

Hillman dedicated the book to 
her husband, who along with her 
colleagues helped and encouraged 
her, she said. The photograph cho- 
sen for the book’s dust jacket was 


into a plan, moving those forward 
effectively,’ Duffy said. Duffy is 
director of the CIP’s English lan- 
guage programs. 

Duffy, who has known Tangalos 
for about eight years, added that as 
a friend Tangalos “is extremely 
warm and caring.” 

Tangalos has always been inter- 
ested in learning and teaching lan- 


Re 
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Tom Lynn and Julie Lynn sold their house in 1986 and used the proceeds te 
open their first toy store. Their ten stores now employ nearly 200 people. 


Tangalos heading CIP 


New dean, former director of English 
programs abroad, has ‘incredible connections’ 


guages. In addition to teaching En- 
glish abroad, she taught French for 
several years in New York. 

As the wife of an American dip- 
lomat, Tangalos has lived in Nige- 
ria, Greece and, most recently, Al- 
geria. 

In Athens -- the posting she 


‘enjoyed the most -- Tangalos was ~ 
director of the English program at — 


the Hellenic-American Union 
(HAV). i 

In Algiers, she worked at the 
American Language Institute. 
Tangalos said she was very sur- 
prised to discover how well some 
people speak English in Algeria. 
She said it was because Algerian 
English teachers are very well-pre- 
pared. 

The time Tangalos spent in Al- 
geria was “very, very, rewarding, 
but also very difficult,’ she said. 
Life for women in Algeria has al- 
ways been hard, she said, but it is 


much more difficult now because of 
the rise of fundamentalism. 

Tangalos and her husband had 
to be evacuated from Algeria. “The 
political situation became very un- 
stable and foreigners were in dan- 
ger,” she said. 

Tangalos learned about St. 
Michael’s when she was working in 
the HAU in Athens eight years ago. 
The HAU had invited some St. 
Michael’s professors to teach En- 
glish in Athens for five weeks. 

Associate Professor Kathleen 
Mahnke was one of the faculty mem- 
bers who met Tangalos when she 
took part in the Athens program. 
Mahnke is now director of the 
master’s degree programs in Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language. 

Tangalos “has an incredible 
number of connections all over the 
world, and those connections help 
us many times with our programs,” 
Mahnke said. 


spot books children will love 


taken by St. Michael’s graduate Pete 
Romanowski, she said. (Roman- 
owski also took the photograph that 
accompanies this article.) 

Hillman said one of her favorite 
authors is Katherine Paterson. Pater- 
son, who lives in Barre, has won 
two Newbery Awards, the most 
prestigious prize for children’s lit- 
erature in the United States. 

Lyddie, Paterson’s most recent 
young-adult novel, is a work of his- 
torical fiction set in the 1830s and 
1840s. The character Lyddie is a 
poor Vermont farm girl who travels 
to Massachusetts to work ina textile 
mill in Lowell. 

“It is a story of courage, inde- 
pendence and of how [Lyddie] finds 
out about life and herself,” Hillman 
said. Hillman said she particularly 
likes the character because Lyddie 
is multi-dimensional and insight- 
ful. 

Another of Hillman’s favorite 
authors is Ursula LeGuin, whose 
works of science fiction feature 








“Action, adventure and 
great characters make 
a children’s book be- 
come a classic.” 


eJudith Hillman 











strong female characters. In The Left 
Hand of Darkness, LeGuin allows 
hercharacters to become either male 
or female. 

Hillman suggested two titles that 
would make good Christmas pre- 
sents for younger brothers and sis- 
ters of St. Michael’s students. 

One is Jim Murphy’s Across 


America on an Immigrant Train. 
This non-fiction book takes the 
reader on a journey with Robert 
Louis Stevenson using archival pho- 
tographs from 1879. 

Hillman also recommends 
Through Our Eyes,abook of poems 
and pictures about growing up writ- 
ten by Lee Bennett Hopkins. 


eer 
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"Homage a Agwe,” left, is an early work by Raphael Denis. It is 
typical of Haitian primitive painting. (Agwe is the voodoo sea god). 


"Bidonville (Slum),” below, is an example of Denis’ mature work. 
Denis often uses his art to raise consciousness about the plight of 
the poor in Haiti. 
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“Femme Couchee (Sleeping Woman),” below, shows a 
peasant woman resting. Denis’ style reveals the influence of 
modern European painting. 


“Femmes Assises (Seated Women),” right, portrays poor 
Haitian women who are frequently the subject of Denis’ 
paintings. Denis endows them with massive dignity. 
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Artist Raphael Denis celebrates Haitian identity inexile 


By Dr. Joseph Ferdinand 
Guest Writer 


Are Haitians born with a special 
gene that makes them potential art- 
ists? 

This presumption (as absurd as 
most stereotypes) has found its de- 
fenders among scores of critics -- 
mostly foreigners -- who are other- 
wise unable to explain the extraor- 
dinary fertility of Haitian art. In- 
deed, the “poorest” country of this 
hemisphere has outperformed all 
its Caribbean neighbors in both the 
quantity and quality of its art. 

The world’s most prestigious 
museums have organized exhibits 
of Haitian art. In Paris, Bonn, New 
York, Miami and Montreal, as well 
as Port-au-Prince, galleries special- 
izing in Haitian paintings have 
“pignon sur rue,” a “very good 
standing in society.” 

We at St. Michael’s have had 
many opportunities to acquaint our- 
selves with Haitian art. 

In October, 15 recent master- 
works of Raphael Denis were ex- 
hibited at the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter. In 1990 the entire 55-piece col- 
lection of “Les Forgerons du Vodou 
(Voodoo Blacksmiths)” was exhib- 
ited in Alliot. That collection of cut- 
iron sculpture included some of the 
best works produced since the style 
emerged in the early 50s. 

When President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide spoke at the Farrell Room 
in April 1994, he was surprised to 
see paintings by some of the great 
Haitian masters, including Raphael 
Denis, on the walls. 

_ Haiti was not always knownasa 


land of artists. According to art critic 
Eleanor Ingalls Christensen,. “As 
Haiti entered the 20th century, after 
nearly a hundred years of indepen- 
dence, art had still not gained an 
established foothold.” 

A more recent, and more schol- 
arly, book on the history of Haitian 
art offers a different perspective. It 
points to the lack of documentation 
regarding the production of art dur- 
ing the first century of the country’s 
existence, alack resulting from both 
natural and man-made catastrophes. 

During that period, Haitians were 
busy strengthening their military 
forces to protect themselves against 
a world which refused to accept the 
country’s independence. 

Maybe psychological condi- 
tions -- the country’s ardent desire 
to affirm itself as a nation -- favored 
the development of literature over 
plastic arts. Literature blossomed in 
Haiti during the 19th century. 

Periodic political and natural de- 
struction kept the young nation con- 
stantly preoccupied with rebuild- 
ing. The waves of rage that de- 
stroyed countless human lives also 
swept away invaluable private and 
public property, schools and ar- 
chives. And in 1842, an earthquake 
destroyed most of the northern part 
of Haiti. 

Despite the vision shown by the 
Haitian government in establishing 
an official foundation soon after 
independence to develop. art, the 
right environment did not exist. 

Then, on May 14, 1944, Peter 
DeWitt, an American citizen, 
founded his Centre d’Art in Port- 
au-Prince. 


DeWitt gave Haitian artists di- 


rection, motivation and exposure to 
the world market. It was the best 
thing that could have happened to 
Haitian art. 

Unfortunately, however, DeWitt 
had a narrow definition of Haitian 
art, and he tried to force it upon 
“his” artists: He wanted them to 
concentrate exclusively on primi- 
tive style. 

According to DeWitt, an artist 
could not be Haitian and conceive 
art which showed sophistication, a 
domain reserved for European art- 
ists. Any painting which tried to 
break out of the rigid framework of 
Haitian primitivism was considered 
a dull and shameful imitation, a 
cultural betrayal by artists contemp- 
tuously called “Euro-Haitians.” 

What made someone Haitian 
according to DeWitt and company 
was the voodoo mentality. Accord- 
ing to this stereotype, Haiti is the 
land of. black magic, of “magical 
realism,” where reality and 
surreality walk hand in hand. 

Three decades ago, western con- 
sumers’ appetite for the primitive 
made the business of selling Haitian 
“naifs” a lucrative business. Ac- 
cording to one historian, most art- 
ists were lucky to receive $25 or $30 
from the sale of a masterpiece. These 
same paintings brought hundreds, if 
not thousands, of dollars into the 
coffers of DeWitt and his surro- 
gates, who controlled the world 
market for Haitian art from their 
gallery in New York. 

_ The Centre died within ten years, 
but it left vivid images of Haiti in 
the consciousness of the art world. 


It also accomplished the miracle 
of launching Haitian art into the 
world market. Haitians created their 
own centres d’art, where aesthetics 
were defined according to theirown 
creative instincts. The artists kept 
producing masterpieces and the 
world did not abandon them. In fact, 
Haitian art is now more popular 
than ever with wealthy collectors. 

The Duvalier dictatorship (1957 
to 1986) and the cruel military re- 
gimes which followed it brought 
unbearable pain to every segment 
of Haitian society. One-fourth of 
the population fled the country. 

Before the boat-people phenom- 
enon of the late 70s, most of the 
expatriates came from the group 
that first tasted the ferocity of the 
57 regime, the educated. Writers 
and artists made up many of this 
group. They found themselves scat- 
tered all over the world, trying to 
cope with life inexile. And they had 
to redefine their aesthetic vision ac- 
cording to the new reality of their 
lives. Raphael Denis’ experience 
mirrored that of his fellow artists. 

Surprisingly, the effect of cul- 
tural uprooting on the artistic imagi- 
nation was not entirely negative: It 
created the conditions for casting 
off insular reflexes, and it enriched 
the aesthetic landscape. 

Denis’ painting illustrates the 
positive response of Haitian art to 
the harshness of exile. This artist 
never wanders away from his Hai- 
tian roots. Every image that comes 
out of his mind reveals its connec- 
tion to his cultural belly button. 

Denis continues to paint in spite 
of having to work a nine-to-five job 


as a bookbinderin New York. When - 
he paints, he can evoke memories — 
of his boyhood and adulthood in 
Port-au-Prince, where he was born 
60 years ago. He can express his 
horror at the destruction of the so- 
cial fabric of his cherished birth- 
place. 

Denis’ work resounds with po- 
litical overtones, although he has 
always refused to deliver his mes- 
sage with the fierce anger displayed 
by some in the literary world of the 
Haitian diaspora. He depicts the 
misery of life in the slums, the ex- 
treme poverty in which people ago- 
nize without hope of rescue. 

Denis reserves his most fervent 
admiration for Haitian women of 
the lower class, the poor inhabitants 
of Port-au-Prince slums and peas- 
ant women. They are the economic 
backbone of the country. They live 
in abject conditions; no one seems 
to care. : 

But the artist cares. Men rarely 
appear in Denis’ work; all his ideas 
are conceived around the reassur- 
ing figures of Haitian women. 

It is through his art that Denis 
remains Haitian, despite having 
spent the last 25 years in New York. 
Denis practically lives in his base- 
ment studio, compelled by a drive 
to return to his paintings. 

“When I am painting,” he told 
me, “I am back in Haiti, body and 
soul.” 


Editor’s note: 

This aricle has been extensively 
edited due to space limitations. Dr. 
Ferdinand will e-mail the full text 
upon request. 









By Nikki Bluteau 
Staff Writer 

With a new coach and nine new 
members, the alpine ski team is 
pumped for the upcoming season. 
"It's a rebuilding year for the 
gram,” Coach Shaun King said. 
King, a 1991 graduate, is a fa- 
miliar face at St. Michael's. 

King, along with his twin brother 


_ Shelby, skied for St. Michael's from 


1988 to 1991. 
King, who never raced in high 


4 school, made the St. Michael's team 
- a freshman and worked his way 


up from being last on the team's 


depth chart to its best skier his se- 


‘nior year. 

Before taking the coaching po- 
‘sition at St. Michael's, he taught 
_both the coaches and staff trainers at 
‘the Smuggler's Notch Ski Resort. 
‘When the opportunity came tocoach 
‘at St. Michael's, King said he was 
excited to fill the position. 

King has been a skiing coach/ 
teacher for seven years, but has al- 
ways wanted to be part of the St. 
Michael's program. "It is high level 
skiing on some of the best terrain in 
the east," he said. 

Sophomore Brian Gillman, the 
only returning skier from last sea- 
son, said he thinks very highly of 
King. 

"He is very enthusiastic and has 
a lot of good, positive ideas. He is 
willing to do whatever he needs to 
do for us," Gillman said. 

In general, morale is up from 


_ last year, Gillman said. Looking at 








the results from last year, the team 
as a whole placed near the bottom in 
most meets, he said. 

However, Gillman has high ex- 
pectations for the team this season. 
"I would like to see us place sixth or 
seventh consistently," he said. 

Before coming to St. Michael's 
in 1993, Gillman went to the Junior 
Olympics. After competing, 
Gillman ranked 10th in New Hamp- 
shire. 

This season Gillman hopes to 
place in the top 15 in at least two of 
the team's six races, he said. Coach 
King said Gillman's maturity will 
help the team. 

"Iam looking for Brian's experi- 
ence to pull through for him. And I 
do have some 'young guns' that are 
eager to show me and Division I 
they can do it," King said. 

"The outlook is very bright. With 
women and men combined there 
are only three sophomores and that 
only leaves room for improvement," 
sophomore Dan Gruner said. 

Gruner, who is looking ahead to 
tryouts, decided to go out for the 
team after hearing about the new 
coach, he said. "In high school I had 
a young coach and it was a blast." 

Coming from a varsity skiing 
level and six years of racing experi- 
ence, Gruner already has strong 
goals set for himself if he makes the 
team. "I want to steadily improve 
throughout the year in my own time 
and how I finish in the race," he 
said. 

While there are only five women 
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Some of those trying out for the Alpine ski team this season are (all from left to right): Back row: Brian Callanan, 
Shaun King, Gretchen Hawck, Dan Gruner and Peter Fleckenstein. Front row: Chris Nobile, Kerri Saulnier, 
Amanda Grasso, Dan Peraino and David Marchand. 


trying out for the five positions that 
are open to them, there are only five 
spots available to the eight men. 

Freshman Kim Morahan, who 
has been skiing since second grade 
and racing since fourth, came to St. 
Michael's to race. 

Morahan has confidence in the 
team. "We're all freshman, but we 
have some strong skiers out there," 
she said. 

"We lost a lot of experience and 


Gooden doesn't deserve another chance 





By Matt Scully 
Guest Columnist 


On June 5, 1987, New York 
_ Mets' ace Dwight Gooden made his 
_ Way to the mound against the Pitts- 
_ burgh Pirates. This was no ordinary 
_ trip to the hill for the "Doctor." 

It was his first game back since 
coming out of the Smithers Center 
_ for Alcoholism and Drug Treatment. 

Gooden made his comeback to a 

Special welcome by the stadium 

_ announcer as the theme to "Wel- 

come Back Cotter" blared from 

Shea. The crowd of 51,402 fans 

_ cheered and waved banners in sup- 

| port of him, and even gave Gooden 
a standing ovation. 

Why? 

Here is a man who had it all. He 
| was making over $2 million a year. 
His team had won the World Series 
in 1986. Although.only in his third 
_| season, Gooden already held many 
Met's pitching records. 

He was Rookie of the Year in 
1984 and at 20, he was the youngest 
pitcher ever to win the Cy Young 
Award (1985). 

Gooden's future was brighter 


| than the World Series ring on his 


finger. But the king of strikeouts 
hada problem, a problem that many 
of today's athletes find themselves 
with. Gooden was involved in drugs. 

Instead of putting the fortune his 
God-given abilities earned him to 
good use, Gooden was spending his 
| money on drugs, not only damaging 


the reputation of the New York Mets, 
but also the image of himself as a 
role model to all kids who dreamed 
of being like him. 

Although he was spectacular on 
the field, why should we as fans of 
baseball cheer for this man? 

During a routine drug test for 
Major League players, Gooden 
tested positive for cocaine. By try- 
ing to beat the system, Gooden did 
not openly admit his problem to 
league officials. 

Dwight Gooden made a terrible 
mistake and many feel it is time to 
forgive him, right? 

Wrong! 

In order to forgive a person s(he) 
must be sorry. Sure, Gooden told 
the press what they wanted to hear 
in 1987. 

Before pitching against the Pi- 
rates, he was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying, "I'm clean." I 
can't wait to get back to pitching." 

Well, the "Doctor" should be 
called the "Actor." He fooled the 
media, the fans, and most of all, he 
fooled himself. 

Gooden was found guilty of vio- 
lating his drug abuse program again 
in August of this year. He was sus- 
pended from baseball for 60 days. 

This time, the media was not 
told what Gooden did to violate the 
drug program. 

League officials told the media 
"he violated the program." To re- 
ceive a 60-day suspension for "vio- 
lating the program," Gooden's crime 
must have been pretty severe. 

Many suspected he was once 
again on cocaine. 

Gooden's troubles were still not 
done. Right after his suspension, he 
admitted in the Daily News that his 
violation of the league's drug policy 
was his own fault and he was going 
to get help. 


Pretty honorable of the "Doc- 


tor,” right? ape 
Wrong again! 


This past October, Gooden failed, 


two drug tests. He is now serving a 
one year suspension from baseball 
while still a member of the Mets. 
The team that has given him numer- 
ous chances to clean up his act. 

Let's keep in mind that the only 
time we heard about Gooden's prob- 
lems is when the media heard about 
them. 

One can only wonder whether 
the Mets ever kept it quiet that he 
was caught on drugs again. 

I didn't cheer for Gooden in 1987 
nor am I going to cheer for him if I 
ever see him on the mound again. 
He sniffed his chances away of pitch- 
ing in the 1995 season. 

Dwight, instead of wasting your 
money on coke, how about giving it 
to charities or hospitals. 

Like everyone, Gooden is hu- 
man and susceptible to mistakes. 
But he must be willing to pay the 
price for them. To be forgiven, you 
must apologize with actions, not 
words. 

Fans of the game should not 
tolerate Gooden's behavior and defi- 
nitely not applaud him. The law 
should treat Gooden like any other 
citizen. 

The next time Dwight Gooden 
throws a fast-ball he should be stand- 
ing on the mound with a Rikers 
Island jersey on. 


SMC ON TV 


THE DECEMBER 3 MEN'S HOME 
BASKETBALL GAME AGAINST 
BRYANT WILL BE AIRED ON 
SPORTSCHANNEL NEW ENGLAND 
ATS P.M. DEC. TI. 


be Se 







talent because of graduates, but it is 
a building year," King said. 

King said the leadership posi- 
tion on the women's team is up in 
the airdepending on how the women 
train and present themselves as a 
positive role model to King and the 
rest of the team, he said. 

King is very excited about the 
season, which he is dedicating to 
senior Pat Simmons, he said. 

Even though St. Michael's made 


the switch this season from Divi- 
sion II to Division I, King said only 
good things will come from it. "It is 
a great opportunity to race against 
some of the best skiers in the coun- 
try, and it's phenominal," King said. 

Try-outs for the alpine ski team 
started Dec. 3 at Smuggler's Notch. 
They consist of free-skiing, drills 
and time trials. 

The alpine ski team’s first race is 
Jan. 17 at Sugarbush. 
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SMC Scoreboard 


* All games through Dec. 4 


Hockey (B-Team 
Hockey 


) 


Women's Swimming 2 
Women's Basketball 2 


Men's Basketball - 
Men's Swimming — 


2 


+ MEN'S BASKETBALL: After wins Suet Mowe College 16-69 Nov. 


19) and UMass-Lowell (76-70 No 


v. 22) in their first two eae of os 


season, the Purple Knights dropped four inarow. _ 
In the Virginia Union Thanksgiving Classic, St. Michael's fell to 
niversity of D.C. 88-75. The Purple : 


Fayetteville State 88-69 and the U 
Knights got beat by UVM 101-76 
With the victory, the Catamoun 


at the Patrick Gymnasium Nov. 29. 
ts improved their series lead over St. 


Michael's to 80-59. While they held UVM's standout guard Eddie 
Benton to just 13 points, the Purple Knights couldn't contain forward 
Jeremy McCool. Led by Mark Fizulich’s four from behind the stripe, St. 
Michael's shot well from the 3-point line (9-24). However, McCool (21 © 
points) added six treys of his own to lead Vermont to the 25 point win. 
Fizulich and guard Brent Kendall led the Knights with 14 points apiece. 
The Purple Knights didn't fare too well at Assumption Dec. 3 as the 


Greyhounds ended a 32 game NE- 


10 losing streak with the 70-69 win. 


Jeremy Dubay led St. Michael's with 17 points. Brent Kendall added 14, 
Mark Mulvey 11 and Jason Curry 


° HOCKEY; After losing to Stonehi 
four in a row, and three more game 
ECAC). Inthe 5-4 loss to Stonehill, 


eight. 


I Nov. 19, the Ice-Knights have won 
es than all of last season (3-1 in the 
Fred Monette and Pat Doherty netted 


goals. Before winning their home game against New Hampshire College | 


Dec. 3, the ico fanghts won vd sae gainst ee ta 


veeas and Tufts, _ 
_ Through | five games, 





Knights exploded! for: seven ee 
ene Tom eee each eae 














Christine Gaffney (10) ey ma oe or 4 3 ol if 
Lady Knights’ three point win. O'Brien. 


down a team ie 10 rebounds for 


Knights hada tough time at the Se 


the 


ton Hall Classic Dec. 3 3 





In the first game of the tournament, Division TYale beat St. Michael S 
the half, the The Lady Knights were 
outrebounded 43-29, and were hurt by going 0 for 8 from 3-point land. 
O'Brien led the team in scoring with 13, while Amy Toland and Oliaro 
added 12 and 11 respectively. The Lady Knights lost to Marist 66-54 in 
the consolation game Dec. 4. Chadwick scored 15 for St. Michael's. 


78-58. While down by only four at 


¢ SWIMMING & DIVING: Sophomore diver Ron Ouinerborn won both 


the |-meter optional and required 
Norwich University Noy. 21. The 


events in the men’s 158-92 loss to 
men were led by sophomore Sean 


Crowley. He won the backstroke (26:51), 100 free (100.82) and place 


second in the 50 freestyle event wi 


th a time of 24:24. The women won 


the meet 165-72. The next meet for both the men and women is against 
the College of St. Rose at 4 p.m. Dee. 10, 


| eto, orpaeienelbeericned 





y Sales/Rentals of Video Movies & Equipment & Games 





658-1900 
1336 Williston Road 
So. Burlington, VT 05403 


Rent 1 movie or game, | 


get 1 free 


Sunday - Thursday with coupon 
Void after 10-20-94 











Athletes of the Week [Intramurals 


Mary Beth Chadwick 


Senior starting forward Mary 
Beth Chadwick scored 18 points in 
the Lady Knights Nov. 19 game at 
Lock Haven University. 

Chadwick, from Hampton, N.H., 
shot 81.8% from the field (9 for 11) 
and also had four rebounds and two 
steals. Through the team's first five 
games of the season, Chadwick has 
averaged a team high 13.3 points- 
per-game. 

Against Assumption Nov. 28 
Chadwick scored 16 points and had 
10 rebounds. She scored 15 points 
and grabbed 15 off the glass against 
Franklin Pierce Nov. 30. 

At Winnacunnet High School, 
Chadwick received All-State hon- 
ors in basketball her junior and se- 
nior seasons, and broke the 1,000 
point barrier for Winnacunnet. 

Chadwick also played first base 
in softball and link on her school's 
field hockey team. 

Last season, Chadwick averaged 
8.1 points and 6.7 rebounds. 





J ny Rourke 


Freshman left-winger Jay 
Rourke scored a hat trick Nov. 30 to 
help lead the Ice-Knights to their 7- 
3 win over Tufts. 

Besides his three goals against 
Tufts, Rourke, from Brighton, 
Mass., has also scored twice in games 
against Stonehill College and Ply- 
mouth State College. 

At Buckingham Browne and 
Nichols High School, Rourke won 
the school's best athlete award his 
senior year. 

In addition to hockey, Rourke 
played midfield onthe lacrosse team 
and was atailback/inside linebacker 
in for the football team. 

During his senior season, he was 
selected to play in Hockey Night in 
Boston,which features the top 
hockey players in New England. 

Rourke (8-5-13) is ona line with 
senior Matt Gill and freshman John 
Gurkis that has already totaled 31 
points (15 goals, 16 assists) through 
the team's first five games. 


Other top performances: 


Brendan Kelleher, HOCKEY: Team best seven assists in five games. 
John Acunto, HOCKEY: Five goals in last four games. 
Amy Toland, BASKETBALL: Fifteen points and eight rebounds against 


Marist College Dec. 4. 


Geoff Card, BASKETBALL: Scored 24 points and pulled down eight 
bounds against Fayetteville State Nov. 25. 

Mark Mulvey, BASKETBALL: Averaged 57.1 % (12-21) in 3-point 
shots during the team's first four games. 

Kristina Marcello, SWIMMING: Won the 50 backstroke and 100 


breaststroke events against Norwich. 


Marianne Conlon, SWIMMING: Won the 100 Fly (108.87), 500 Free 







Norwich University Nov. 21. _ 


(620.84) and breaststroke leg of the team's winning medley relay. 


Senior Samantha i ecemnoie hopes to impress the aie will her cute into the Pater as he finishes off her 
straight-forward dive off the oe at Ross Sports Center i in the mocrheuatt & anita? foaih's pect hoc 


a 
















By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 





¢ In the women's holiday basket- 
ball tournament, the seven teams 
were very competitive. In the 
semi-finals, the "Hooplas" fought 
back against "Ladies of Lyons” 
and won 37-31. Inthe other semi- 
final, the "Wombats" topped the 
"Chachis" 49-46, 

Inthe final, the "Hooplas" were 
trying to extend their three year 
intramural championship streak. 
With the help of Bridget Thomas, 
Chrissy Rabideaux, Merideth 
Beaton and Hadely St. John, the 
"Wombats" took an early lead. 

Despite the strong shooting of 
the "Hooplas" Tracie Healy, Kelly 
Flynn, Nicole Cremo and Lisa 
Zaferakis, the "Wombats" held 
on at the end for the 40-34 win. 

Eighteen men's teams partici- 
pated this year. After a few upsets 
and some very close games, "Un- 
finished Business” and "Boggie 
Men" found themselves heading 
to the finals. 

"Unfinished Business" de- 
feated "Backcourt Brawlers" 86- 
45, "Chips" 69-39 and "One Min- 
utemen" 72-38, while "Boogie 
Men" made it to the finals by 
defeating "Shooters" 81-53, "Los 
Gauchos" 76-47 and "White 
Trash" 61-60. 

In the final, "Unfinished Busi- 
ness" took a 31-26 halftime lead 
over the "Boggie Men." They went 
on an 8-0 run to begin the second 
half and never looked back win- 
ning 58-45. 
¢ Eight teams fought for the ates 
pionship in the Floor Hockey t tour-} 
‘namient. "4:20" defeated "Mad 
Bombs" 8-7 in penalty shots, and} 
the "C Team" 7-4 to advance to 
the finals against the "Rockets," 
who beat "Grace's Guys 7-5 and 
"House of Pain" 6-5 in sudden} 
death overtime. 

In the final, the "Rockets" took 
an early 4-1 lead over "4:20." It 
was the closest "4:20" would get 
as the "Rockets” won 15-3. 

* Congratulations to all who par- 
ticipated in the tournaments and 
thanks to all the officials for a job 
well done. 
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Freshman Jay Rourke takes a pass from linemate Matt Gill and shoots on net for the Ice-Knights against Stonehill 
Nov. 19. The goal was of his two on the night. 


Ice-Knights net 11, improve to 4-1 


By Daniela Hidalgo 
Staff Writer 

The hockey team crushed New 
Hampshire College | 1-4 atthe Essex 
Junction High School Rink Dec. 3. 

The Ice-Knights moved the puck 
quick and stick handled effectively, 
Head Coach Lou DiMasi said. "We 
cashed in on our opportunities. Al- 
though their goalie played well, we 
we're able to control many re- 
bounds." 

"We thought it was going to bea 
tough game, but the kids worked 
hard and responded well," he added. 

At the end of the first period, the 


E -Ice-Knights led 3-2: However, St. 
“Michael's took control of. the game 
~ in the second period. The seven 

“penalties called on the Penmen al- 


lowed the Ice-Knights to explode 
for six goals and take a 9-3 lead. 


"Our balanced scoring added to 
the success we had tonight," DiMasi 
said. 








"We thought it was going to 
be a tough game, but the 
kids worked hard and re- 
sponded well.” 

¢Head Coach Lou DiMasi 





Freshman Ed Marandola and 
sophomore Scott Miller each scored 
two goals. Senior Matt Gill had four 
assists to go along with the slapshot 


-blast he put,in the net. Freshman _ 
“Goalie Bob Chancio-had t7-saves” 


for the Ice-Knights. 

"We are a young team and get- 
ting used to each other," forward 
Marandola said. "Every game we 


New courts add to fun 
of Intramural hoops 


By Ana Lucia Dongilio 
Staff Writer 


Intramural Tournaments are a 
way for students to have fun, be 
competitive and socialize with oth- 
ers on different levels, Intramurals 
Director Sarah Goodrich said. 

With what is available in the 
new field house, students are now 
participating more in the tourna- 
ments, she said. 

Goodrich, who has worked 
within the Intramurals program for 


_ twoyears, said she was very pleased 
_ with the single elimination Basket- 


ball Holiday Season Tournament 
this year. The tournament started 
Nov. 28 and ended with the men's 
final December 4. 

"Everybody needs to do differ- 
ent things; it's a nice way to change 
your schedule," senior Tom Roming 
said. Roming, who plays for 


"Chips," said everything was well 


organized this year. 

The field house is equipped with 
scoreboards on every court. "Hav- 
ing the scoreboards makes the games 
better, more official and realistic," 
Goodrich said. "That equipment is 
fantastic." 

The new reception desk helps 
organize everything and takes care 
of the gym's equipment, senior 
player Pat Whitman said. “Every- 
thing works fine. Last year there 


used to be basketballs all over the 
place," he said. 

The Holiday Tournament, which 
featured 18 men's and seven 
women's teams, is a preparation for 
the upcoming basketball intramural 
season that begins next semester. 

The intramural rules are similar 
to those of regular basketball, 
Goodrich said. "The rest of them 
come from certain guidelines that 
we have to follow." 

The hardest part is to make sure 
those participating wear the right 
shoes, she said. 

"This year everything is more 
organized than before, due to better 
facilities. Sarah has done a great 
job; she has a great relationship 
with players as well as with her 
helpers," Whitman said. 

Twelve students worked as offi- 
cials in the Basketball Holiday Tour- 
nament. They are not work-study 
students, but are paid from the intra- 
mural budget. 

"They've done a great job," 
Goodrich said. "I'm very pleased 
with all my officials." 


BASKETBALL 
HOLIDAY CHAMPS 


Men "Unfinished Business" 
Women: “The Wombats" 





, PJ ohn Acunto— 


play a little bit better.” 

The rink was packed and people 
were full of enthusiasm. "The school 
support has been great, they are the 
best fans in the league," senior cap- 
tain Peter Mongeau said. 

After their home game against 
Suffolk University at 7 p.m. Dec. 
10, the Ice-Knights don't play again 
until Jan. 14, when they host Bentley. 


SCORING 


Through 5 games: 
Jay Rourke 
Matt Gill 

John Suskis 












Brendan Kelleher 
Tom Pavo 
Peter Mongeau 






























_ By Julie Barrett 
Staff Writer 
A St. Michael's Knight will 
soon be riling the crowds at the 
polars basketball and hockey 
games. 
_ The new mascot i is scheduled 
to hit the courts and take to the ice 


oe: 

_ The mascot vill be a Knight 
wearing a purple cape with the 
letters "SMC" across its chest, 
Cheerleading Coach Jennifer 
said. Wowk was respon- 





| den ‘Governincat ‘Athletic Plan- 
ning Committee, and S.T.A.T. 
house (Students Today, Alumni 
Tomorrow) approached her ex- 


pressing interest about a school 
“Mascot, Wowk said. 


committee members she got to- 
gether met once to discuss ideas 
about the mascot. _ 

__ Wowk said she made sure the 
administrator- -to-student, and 
male-to-female ratios were equal 
within the group. 

The committee discussed what 
the mascot should look like and 
where they would get the costume, 
she said. 





St. Michael's to unveil 
purple and gold mascot 





tion to the squad, especially if it is 


‘more cheerleader Michelle 


two male cheerleaders onthe squad 


and will be. one of the people act- 


_able to cheer this season because 

‘These groups aided Wowk 
ions the process, which be- 
gan last March. Wowk andthe ten 


- ter, Wowk said. 
year. 


contact Wowk, she said. Wowk is 


_ When asked about whether the | 


to ‘the sporting events,” Junior : 


ladda lot oS ae ae i 





as long as it's a good mascot,” ex- 
basketball star Justin Smith said. 
Wowk decided the mascot will 
be designed "very cartoon-like and 
friendly rather than rigid,” she said. 
_ "We think it's a fair thing to 
recognize both teams,” Lady 
Knight guard Sue Noel said. 
_ "We can't wait for a mascot. 
We think it would be a great addi- 


Sal, because we miss him,” sopho- 


Westerling said. 
Salvador Giaimo was one of 


last season. 
"Sal has already volunteered 


ing as mascot. He was part of the 
squad last year and we're exciting 
to have him back," said Wowk. 
While Ryan Sutton still cheers 
for St. Michael's, Giaimo was un- 


he is student teaching this semes- 


Rick Roy and Matt Richard are 
new to ae esa g see this 


‘Anyone interested in volun- 
teering to be the mascot should 


the resident director of Lyons Hall 

_ Wowk said there will be guide- 
lines of conduct for the mascot. 
She wants to make sure the mascot 
behaves appropriately, she said. 

_ "I think the new mascot is a 
really good idea. It will help with | 
school spirit and pull more people 


Question 
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Knowledge 


AFILM BY JOHN oINGLETON 


LEARNIN 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
ANEW DEAL prooucrion 
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Alternative sports 
Sledding: Not just something for kids anymore 


By Laura McKiernan 
Staff Writer 


Many St. Michael's students take 
advantage of the winter weather by 
skiing or snow boarding. 

Other students can be found par- 
ticipating in what is believed by 
many to be a childhood pastime, 
snow sledding. 

"Sledding is a good stress re- 
liever," senior Sven Cole said. Cole 
said that because of convenience, 
"68 acres,” which is located across 
from campus, is his favorite sled- 
ding spot. 

Freshman year, Cole and his 
friends stole trays from Alliot and 
used them as sleds, he said. "We 
actually bought sleds sophomore 
year,” Cole said. 

Sophomore Steve Cox said that 
his favorite place to sled is on the 
golf course at the Burlington Coun- 
try Club, which is located near the 
UVM campus. "The first T-off is 
usually packed with sledders from 
morning to night," he said. 

As forsledding equipment, trash 
bags, lunch trays, card board boxes, 
or anything else that slides will do, 
Cox said. For faster sledding, Cox 
said he goes to Stowe after the moun- 
tain closes at night. 

Sophomores Julie Woodworth 
and Amy Beeaker also enjoy snow 
sledding. 

Both sled at a hill near the IBM 
building in Shelburne, at the cem- 


Lady Knights 
rally late to beat 
Franklin Pierce 


in home opener 


By Michael Maloney 
Staff Writer 


The women's basketball team 
edged out Franklin Pierce 67-64 
Nov. 30 in its first home game of the 
season. 

Although Franklin Pierce held 
St. Michael's scoreless for over four 
minutes, senior forward Mary Beth 
Chadwick gave the Lady Knights a 
65-64 lead after sinking a clutch 
three-pointer with 25 seconds left. 

Senior guard Amy Oliaro went 
to the line with 13.2 seconds left and 
sealed the victory for the Lady 
Knights with two free throws. 

In addition to making the key 
shot of the game, Chadwick led St. 
Michael's in rebounding with 15, 
and scored 15 points. Senior for- 
ward Katie O'Brien led the Lady 
Knights with 17 points. 

Other offensive stand-outs for 
St. Michael's were Oliaro and jun- 
ior guard Christine Gaffney, both 
finished with 12 points. 

Gaffney, who hit a big shot down 
the stretch, also had seven assists. 
Senior B.J. Sehlmeyer added nine 
points and pulled down nine re- 
bounds for the Lady Knights. 

Head Coach Sue Duprat said she 
was proud of her team. "It took a lot 
of courage to come back," she said. 

St. Michael's improved to 2-1 on 
the season, 0-1 in NE-10 Confer- 
ence play. 

The Lady Knights face UMass- 
Lowell at Ross Sports Center Dec. 7 
at 2:00 p.m. 


etery near UVM's Centennial Field, 
and near the Medical Center Hospi- 
tal of Vermont, Woodworth said. 

When courageous enough, 
Beeaker said she and her and friends 
sled down Lime Kiln Road, which 
is across from Founder's Hall. "I 
like Lime Kiln because I can use my 
old fashion Flexible Flier." 

However, they will only sled 
down Lime Kiln Road at night and 
cars are not on the road, Woodworth 
said. 

Unlike Beeaker who said she 
loves high speed sledding, 
Woodworth hates to go fast, but 
loves to jump, she said. 

If there are no jumps on the hill, 
Woodworth said she creates her 
own. "My favorite part of sledding 
is to crash into others or fall off the 
sled at the end of a run.” 

Both Beeaker and Woodworth 
use traditional sleds such as tubes 
like the Sno Tube, round Flying 
Saucers, or wooden sleds with run- 
ners on them- the Flexible Fliers. 

We also enjoy using garbage 
bags because they aren't a hassle, 
and are light weight, Woodworth 
said. Beeakerrecommends astrong, 
Hefty trash bag. "Just pull them up 
and go," she said. 

Although sledding is not per- 
mitted on nearby ski mountains, 
"tubing" is allowed near the begin- 
ners slope at Smuggler's Notch, 


Robert Mulcahy said. Mulcahy is 





While there hasn’t been much snow this winter, ’68 acres” has been a Winter Wonderland for Vermontersin _ 


recent years. 


the president of the resort. 
Sledding, or "tubing" is avail- 
able to everyone. Although the in- 
ner tubes are supposed to be for 
guests only, Mulcahy said the resort 
does not turn outsiders away. 
College students have been 
known to go tubing down the 75 


yard hill at Smugglers, Mulcahy 
said. 

"Tubing" is not yet available at 
Smugglers this season. When snow 
does begin to accumulate, the tubes 
will be accessable daily from 4 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. 


~ Those ‘interested i in 1 sledding can 


to wear warm clothing, and-most of _ 
all, have fun. Ria ert“ scoyer: 


purchase a sled at Ames, located in 
Essex Plaza. Sleds range in prices 


from $2.49 to $9.99. Ames is oe 


rently out of Flexible Fliers. _ 


If short on cash, try the garb a e : 





St. Michael's forward Katie O’Brien gets off two of her team high 17 points in the Lady Knights win at Ross Sports Center against Franklin Pierce Nov. 
30, Junior Becky Marsden (44) looks on after falling to the floor in trying to gain rebounding position. 
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